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FOREWORD 


After the glorious adventure of Brownsea Island and the thrills’^ 
of starting a Troop whilst Scoiiitng for Boys was still coming out 
in parts, I rea lised quite painfu lly how little I knew and how much 
I must depend u1 2.Qn.t he ex perience'o FotHers ' 

Scouting for Boys did the'nT'aridTnust always, supply the founda- 
tion of Scouting, a foundation upon which we Scoutmasters must 
build if we would run a successful Troop, and Sconimg for B^oys 
must always b -e-jOuxL main,i nspji:atio n and g uide7T3uf~wc are glad 
"to^TayeThe help and advice of brother Scouters, and to profit by 
their failures and successes ^ 

Mistakes we shall always make, and it will be a sad day for the 
Movement when we have no opportunity of making mistakes But 
the more we can limit them the better 

I am sure, therefore, that the whole Movement will welcome 
Gilcraft’s book, because it supplies splendid materials for building 
upon the foundations given m Scouting for Boys, and with Gilcraft 
to help us, it would really seem almost impossible to go astray ' 

He has accumulated the wisdom of many years’ Scouting — 
read, heatd, seen and practised He has digested it and brought it 
forth as a comprehensive, easily understood handbook 
I ofter just thiee pieces of advice 

(i) Read it in conjunction , with— not in place oi—SequUng foj^ 
Boys'" “ """"" 

^2)'~Take It in small doses, or you may_suffer^/rom mental 
mdigeslron — 

(3) Interpret it all m terms of the boys in your care 

P W EVEREIT, 
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NOTE 

It is Assumed that the Reader of this Book Possesses 
Baden-Powell’s 
Scouting for Boys 
and 

Pol cv. Organisation and Rules, India 
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CHAPTER I ^ 


THE ARCHITECT’S TRAINING 


Scouting is accepted by many people without thougfht and without 
inquiry; but every worker lo the Movement should have some 
knowledge as to how it began Its meaning^ and its aim s cannot be 
properly understbo3TiHniC5T>rigln'islmown, and its origmls obvi- 
^slyTnBmHely c6hnecfed~w’itirTts~T' ounder — the Architect of the 
whole faj^icjof Scouting 

How Scouting Began 


In order to answer the question, How and when did the Boy 
Scout Movement start? we have to go back to its Founder’s own 
boyhood, for the idea of Scouting for Boys was in Robert Baden- 
Powell’s mind long before he made the scheme public, long before 
he made any experiments as a soldier in the training of men 

early years, he and his four brothers h ad a small sai ling 
y ac)if ,' manned by themselves, in which they had many exciting 
adventures, and in which they learned, by actual experience, how to 
be useful and self-reliant The future Chief Scout learned how 
to cook, he came to understand all about rowing and the manage- 
ment of boats , he learned how to swim , how to tie knots , how 
to build shelteis , and — ^what is even more important — how to ha\^ 
a thoroughly good time in healthy, natural surroundings. 

InJ usSayfiood, JBaden-Powell also went on trampingfevpeditions . 
He explored parts of luFbwn country, '‘sleeping out of doors, study- 
ing animals, birds and plants, sketching, finding his way by the 
stars, going over factories, learning how things were made, and 
generally picking up — and remembering — all the information about 
all sorts of things that he possibly could 

Th is was the beginning of Scouting Jor^ ^.s applied^to^tjbe 
CTiief Scout’s own~TrdyhOTd7'and‘irh^s^^ early experiences which he 
found so attractive, and at the same time so useful to himself and 
his brothers, latei on gave him the inspiration for his successful 
methods of training the young soldiers in his care 

While working with his regiment in India in 1897 Robert Baden- 
Powell realised that thetraining his men were given was not sufficient 

I 
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1o lit them for ihCir duties as cavalr} Gradually he introduced 
practicc^vlyclf trained them to beself-rcliant, to be able to find their 
wa's through the country on their own, to take care of themselves 
and their horses The results of this training were eventually pub- 
lished in a little book entitled Aids io Scouting This book dealt 
with sucli subjects as — the Importance of the Scout, Pluck, Self- 
reliance and Discretion, Finding Your Way in a Strange Country , 
Quiekness of Eye, Keeping Yourself Hidden, Tracking, Report- 
ing, Scouting, and so on 

J hese lectures, originally written for the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
attracted considerable attention in the Army, but no one could have 
conceived that they heralded tlie birth of a great army of Peace 

As is well known, when Baden-Powell with his small force was 
surrounded in Mafcking during the Boer War, he was compelled 
to use the boys of Mafeking as messengers, orderlies and look-outs 
The organisation of this corps was the work of Lord Edward Cecil, 
but the response of the boys to the training they reeened made a 
great impression on the Commander of the garrison 

So It IS, possibly, that it was m Mafeking in time of war that 
the future Founder of Scouting for Boys first came consciously to 
realise what an instrument for the training of boys was lying to his 
hand in the past training he had gnenthe men of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards 

When the Boer War was over, Badcn-Powell was entrusted with 
the raising and organising of the South African Constabulary, the 
- force which gradually took over the responsibility for the peace 
and good order of the country from the British Army Here again 
he put the same kind of training into practice, but in a more com- 
plete form Gradually he had come to realise that the ^rmy could 
never be treated just as a machine, that each member of it ought 
to be turned into a self-reliant, thinking unit So in the Constabulary 
he appealed to the human side of his men , he trusted them on their 
honour to do certain things, he organised them into Patrols of si\ 
with a Leader over each Patrol, he dressed them in a uniform very 
like tint of the now familiar Boy Scout uniform 

On returning to England m 1903 Baden-Povvell found that his 
tvploits in Mafeking had fired the imagination of a number of people, 
ind had, in consequence, drawn attention to some of the methods 
he h id employed in the past in his training of men to be war Scouts 
Ho found tint various training classes for teachers were using A 
Io Scouting a text-book in order to secure training in observation 
md deduction Very definitely the successive stages of his experi- 
ments had been linked together, and pointed the way to the training 
of bovs, not for military reasons, but for peace work in their own 
homes, m their ov'n country 
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The way pointed out to him seemed clear, "^,and43Q^90jjAJfler 
consultation with the leaders of certain lx)y mov^e^jt|, 
to write a book which would contain a programme df^training that 
could be used by the then existing organisations for boys, such as 
the y M C A., Boys’ Brigade, Church Lads’ Brigade, Cadets and 
others. 

In order to try out his ideas m actual practice an experimental 
camp was held at Brownsea Island in Poole Harbour in August 
1907 The tamp was conducted as a Troop of Scouts divided into 
four Patrols. The boys were drawn from different classes and from 
diflerent localities They were given a week’s instruction in Scouting, 
and ‘'though the boys got but a mere smattering of the proposed 
teaching, its methods and scope were put to a good practical test ” 

This camp and its results confirmed his plan of work and encour- 
aged Baden-Powcll to go ahead wuth the writing of the book He 
gathered together books on work among boys, on methods used 
in Ireland, m England, m Japan, m Zululand; he studied the 
customs of the Knights of the Round Table, the books of Thompson 
Seton, of Dan Beard. He was determined that the success of his 
scheme was not to be endangered by lack of preparation 

In No\cmcr 1907 three leaflets were published and distributed. 
'I he first of these, entitled A Suggestion, and actually written the 
prev iousMay, set out various reasons for the introduction of Scout- 
ing; the second ga^c A .Summary 0/ the Scheme suggested, the 
third, headed A Successful Trial, gave an account of the camp at 
Brownsea Island It is w'orthy of note that the first pamphlet men- 
tioned that “.a somewhat similai idea vas started in America a 
short time back by Mr Ernest Thompson Seton, and bad already 
attained phenomenal success ” 

Earlv in j()oS Scouting for Boys v'nspuhhbhtd in six fortnightly 
partsraud'Scbiniii^as \\c hnpw ii'td-‘day^was*l>o?n. Tt v.'as not all 
the plain sailing that people lo^ay imagine" Wc'havc forgotten 
to-day that Scouting wa*^ derided and impeached from the platform 
.ind the pulpit, and held up to ridicule in the Press 

Scouting c.nmc through its trials of infancy a healthy child, and 
in two years had a membership of 124,000 boys What was intended 
a*- a progj amine to be used by other organis.ations had become a 
Movement which wa-^ attracting world-wide attention. The 
Pounder, after ‘^cckingthc advice of the highest man in the land, 
K'.igncd hes Army <ommisMon and resolved to gi^e the rest of his 
lijt' to th( Mowment he had founded. In J912 a Royal Charter was 
granit d to the Boy Scouts Association ; this grant ean be regarded 
a*, marking the definite approval of the King and Government of 
y Movtment which had shown th.»t it could apply its aims and 
idt. nlj in actual practice. 
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^That briefly is how Scoutingf began, but, as Lurgan Sahib 
explained to “since ‘hows’ matter little in this world,’’ we 

should trj' and understand “the ‘whv’ of everything ’’ 

The whole object of the Founder’s suggestion in 1907 was the 
development of good citizenship in Great Britain His first pamphlet 
was headed by a quotation ‘ ‘The same causes which brought about 
the downfall of the Great Roman Empire are working to-day in 
GreatBntain ’’These causes were “the decline of good citizenship 
among its subjects, due to want of energetic patriotism, to the 
growth of luxury and idleness, and to the exaggerated importance 
of local party politics ’’ 

“I think,’’ wrote Baden-Powell, “that we are only near to the 
parting of the ways where it becomes incumbent on every one of 
us who has the slightest patriotism in him earnestly to help, in how- 
e\er small a waj , to turn the rising generation on to the right road 
for good citizenship ’’ 

To this end he offered his scheme of Scouting “as a possible aid 
towards putting on a positive footing the development, moral and 
phj sical, of boj s of all creeds and classes, by a means which should 
appeal to them while offending as little as possible the susceptibili- 
ties of their elders ’’ 

As the jears pass attitudes and \’alues change, but the mam 
“whj’’ of Scouting remains the same — Good Citizenship So it is 
that v/liat was a\ owedly, and rightly, a patriotic movement initiated 
in Great Britain has spread throughout the world into almost 
evcrj' civilised countrj' where thevalue of citizenship is appreciated 


CHAPTER II 

THE ARCHITECT’S DESIGNS 

The Founder wrote “The term Scouting has come to mean a 
sjstem of training in citizenship, through games, for boys and 
girls ’’ We have already seen that Scouting’s main objective is the 
dev clopment of good citizenship Time and again has this point been 
emphasised In Aids to Scouitnaslership, w'hich was first published 
in 1919, B -P. answered the question, What is Scouting’ bj defin- 
ing it as “a game m which elder brothers (or sisters) can give their 
jounger brothers health} environment and encourage them to 
health} activities such as will help them to develop citizenship 
In the building work that we set out to do we are helped by 
having before us the designs and plans that the Architect eff 
Scouting has drawn out Let us study them carefully and come 
to an understanding of them 
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The first aim m Scouting is to develop a boy’s'|X>ersonaI charafi^r 
and initiative, and by this is meant that the boy^ i^^mstiHed^jyitlf 
personal initiative, self-control, self-reliance, .withif^^^ s^nse of hon- 
our, duty, service, responsibility, and is trained in t&e X%6ylties of 
observation and deduction. These qualities form^ the basis on which 
a proper manhood can be built, a manhood which by reason of its 
foundation and training in handicrafts and good turns will merge 
into the useful citizen 

Scouting provides the wherewithal to produce the healthy citizen 
by the practice of healthy activities, such as Scouting games, camp- 
ing, hiking, by the study of nature lore, physical fitness and clean- 
liness, and by its strong moral code. 

Happiness is often largely the complement of physical and moral 
fitness, but Scouting again makes special provision for the exercise 
of this virtue by its adaptation of natural tendencies, such as the 
gang spirit, and by insisting on the fact that Scouters, the grown- 
ups who are privileged to be allowed to work with the boys, are 
team leaders, thus establishing a close relationship — elder brother- 
hood — as between man and boy. An appreciation of the wonders 
and beauties of nature leads also to the foundation of a normally 
cheerful and contented disposition 

Scouting aims at reaching its ideal of happy, healthy, helpful 
citizens through character training, handicrafts, health-training, 
brotherhness, and, we mky add, religion 

Scouting does provide for cliaracter training by its insistence on 
the study of each individual boy, which is only possible when Scout 
Troops are kept within definite limits as regards numbers, by 
means of Scout practices, by a proper use of the Patrol System, by 
emphasising tlie responsibility of the Patrol Leaders, and by the 
observance of tlie Scout Law 

Badges encourage tlie study of handicrafts, and emphasise the 
importance of helpfulness The badges which quahfy a First-class 
Scout for the King’s Scout are all service badges 

Health-training is provided for by exercises, games, singing, 
encouragement of activities and life m the open air, and by intro- 
duction to a knowledge of hygiene and the laws of health 

It is not necessaiyf to dwell on the brotherliness of Scouting; 
- it is provided for by the Scout Law and by the relationship which 
the Founder insisted should exist between Scouter and Scout, 
between Scouter and Scouter and between Scout and Scout. 
Brotherhness is one of the attributes which formerly at any rate 
differentiated the Scout Movement from other organisations for 
boys. 

Our belief is that tlie Scout Brotherhood is one which will offer 
very material help in leading peoples and countries to a realisation 
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of their duties towards each other, and we are confirmed in this 
belief by the fact that the general public has of late been so greatly 
impressed by* the value of the Movement not only to the individual 
boy but also to the world at large Time and time again has it 
been proved that differences between men can be removed by the 
simple application of the Scout Law and Promise , such differences 
do not normally arise as between boy and boy where simplicity and 
trust still hold sway 

It IS necessary, however, to make mention of the importance of 
religion in Scouting, as this factor is frequently overlooked, or 
deliberately ignored or denied Further consideration will be given 
to the subject later, but here we may ponder over the words that 
B -P spoke at the Manchester Conference in 1914 “I think the 
basis of almost any religion is founded on reverence and one's duty 
to one’s God and one's neighbour, and that at least is what we can 
teach — the practical line of what is l>est in every religion — by teach- 
ing reverence for God, reverence for others and reverence for them- 
selves amongst the boys Then there are the ‘good turns’ to other 
people, whether small or great, and the missioner’s work and life 
saving These things are what every religion would gladly accept 
as their practical side ” 

It is not sufficient, however, for Scouting to make the bov into 
a happy, healthy, helpful citizen, it has, as B -P expressed it, to 
harness him to work for the community, to fit him into his own 
particular niche 

What IS meant is that in his future work a Scout is not to be a 
lone Scout, or to work with a lone Patrol or in a lone Troop He is 
to be fitted to take his place amongst his fellow-men so that he can 
work together with them for the good of their communal social life 
Scouting hopes to achieve this end by its education in citizenship 
and by acting up to the watchword of helpfulness There is a very 
important point here which it would be well to emphasise Scout- 
ing docs not mean to train boys to regard themselves in any way 
apart from others, or to make them dissatisfied with life as it is 
Sometimes, when the personal clement in its machinery is weak, 
it would appear to have this tendency We must be absolutely firm 
in our own minds that each boy is to be encouraged to take his proper 
place in life, to make good there so that he cannot be a burden to 
others or on the State, to consolidate his own position, and not 
imperil it by adventitious essays m so-called Knight Errantry His 
first service to himself and others is to establish himself We must 
be firm too in our conception of Scouting as embracing the whole of 
life, and not as something apart from the lives of ordinary men and 
V omen Our boys must be trained so that they can mix with others 
as well as with each other, Thatis oncof the very important reasons 
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why their leader — their Scoutmaster — should '^have^uonsiue^cujic 
expel lence of life and should himself know sometljin^.oTits-dipjcul- 
ties and its disappointments _ 

B -P wrote: “Unselfishness, self-disciphne, wider fcllOw-feelingf, 
sense of honour and duty should be implanted, and such attributes 
as enable a man, no matter what Ins standings to look beyond his 
own immediate ledger or bench to see the good of his work for the 
community, putting into his routine some sei vice for others as well 
as for himself, developing also some perception of what is beautiful 
in nature, in art and in literature, so that his higher interests may 
be aroused, and he may get enpyment from his surroundings, 
whatever'they may be These are points of which we in the Scout 
movement can do so much to impart the elements and to lay the 
foundations ” 

It is such passages as these that make the average Scout wonder 
whether he' is fitted for the work he has undertaken The very fact 
of his wonder may be taken as a sign that he has the possibilities 
of being a good Scoutmaster in him 

A word may be said of the basis of the Scout system of training 
which is commonly cited as “expression as opposed to impression.” 
It encourages self-development on the part of each Individual boy, 
and, as we have already discovered, lays special emphasis in the first 
place on the development of character and initiative In other words, 
instead of instructing our boys we try and get them, by encourage- 
ment, to learn for themselves. The Scouter’s work is merely to 
give to the boy the ambition and desire to learn for himself by suggest- 
ing to him activities which interest him,'or which will interest him 
because of the w'ay in which they are presented. That is where 
Romance and Adventure come in That is why the first sentence of 
Scouting for Boys says “By the term ‘scouting’ is meant the work 
and attributes of backwoodsmen, explorers and frontiersmen ’ ’ 
Briefly our system is to lead the boys on to pass tests in badge 
qualifications, handicrafts, and so on, for which they may have an 
— as yet — undiscovered natural bent, or which may be of value to 
them in the future, to encourage manliness by tests in swimming, 
pioneering, athletics, camping, journeys; to encourage personal 
lesponsibility in a boy for his own health and physical and moral 
well-being, to develop character and self-reliance by the Patrol 
System , to place trust in a Scout’s honour , to give him the benefit 
of high ideals; and, we trust, in most Troops, to give him the 
benefit of friendly and personal advice at those stages of his develop- 
ment when he is most in need of a helping hand. 

Scouting IS not “a school having a definite curriculum, and 
standard of examinations,” nor is it “a brigade of officers and 
privates for drilling manliness into boys. ” 
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Scouting IS not a military movement, it entails no collective I 
instruction, but individual education To achieve the latter it is , 
essential that the attitude of the Scouter to his Scouts*should be 1 
emphatically that of the “elder brother,” with all the love of family \ 
and firmness that that title implies It is his duty to study the ' 
character of each of his boys, to make himself acquainted with 
their home environment so that he will be able to suggest interests 
to them which will enable them to dev^elop their own characters 
and abilities and to reach the goal of education— 

“No man can be called educated who has not a willingness and 
a desire, as well as a trained ability, to do his part m the world’s 
work ” 
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CHAPTER 111 

Tilt tOUNDATIONS OF THE BUILDING 

If any Scouter is going to make a real success of his job— by that 
1 mean if he is going to have any lasting influence on the boys who 
come under his leadership — it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be quite clear m his own mind what the real basis of Scouting is 
I have no hesitation m saying that the whole foundation of Scouting 
rests upon the Scout Law and the Scout Promise and the meaning 
and spirit that they carry with them The Law and the Promise 
should set the tone to the whole of a bo) ’s Scout life, which, it is 
to be sincerely hoped, he will intermingle with his normal life as 
boy and man so that the two are indistinguishable 

The Scout Law and the Scout Promise arc among the first points 
in Scouting that a boy learns , they should be made to appear to 
him as the most important 

The Scouter himself must appreciate their importance, and must 
set himself to master their inner meaning, since it is for him to 
convey some idea of their significance to his boys 

The Scout Law 

It IS only possible to touch upon the Scout Law generally and, 
1 am afraid, very madequatclj Have we ever really set ourselves 
down to consider that Law, and tried to come to a clear under- 
*;tanding of what it means, of what it entails^ Each Scouter must 
appreciate the fact that the Law applies to him personally, as well 
as to his Scouts, that he himself has to live up to it as best he can 
so tnat he mav set an example to his Scouts It is by our own 
personal example that we ean lead boys to be good citizens, how 
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important it is, then, tliat wc should Ir) to be good citij'cns our-^ 
selves at all times t 

It IS not sufiicicnt that either we or our Scouts shoiifd^kfiowTlre 
Scout Law in the sense that we can lepeat it like pariots whenever 
required, although man)' of us would fail even at that test. Much 
more is necessary. We must know what it rcalh means 

We can find various interpi ctations of each Law m the Founder’s 
wiitmgs, in Roland Philipps’ Letters to a Patrol Leader, in Chapter 
XX of Dr Gr\lhn\ThcQue^iofihcBoy I ha\ e no desire to repeat 
what these three ha\c already said What I want to emphasise now is 
that the Scout Law is the vital foundation on which the whole building 
of Scouting lests, and to try and induce a right attitude towards it. 

Many wrileis and speakers have said that the Scout Law repre- 
sents an impossible ideal. It is an ideal, but by no means impossible, 
for IS not an ideal an aim that rises higher the closer w'c approach, 
like sutxcssive peaks m a mountain range? In giving us the Law 
the Founder gathered together within a small compass much of the 
moialcode of the world throughout the centuries. He has expressed 
It in a positive w'ay , he has placed standards before the bo) for 
him to tiy and achie\c, he has given him a challenge, not a 
chiding, an encouragement, not a forbiddancc 

Further than that, the Scout Law has been woiked out in such 
a way that the boy, if his Scouter will onh allow him, can under- 
stand what IS implied by it. The Law' holds a direct appeal to him, 
because all the factors wdiich it contains arc famihai in ever) day 
life Too often Scouters make the mistake of explaining too much, 
of introducing illustrations which onh grown-ups could appreciate, 
with the result that they leave the boy fogged and uncertain 
Sometimes Scouter*? go to the other extreme w here bad is w orsc 
confounded, and make no mention of Ibc Law to their Tioop or 
to any Scout once he has passed his Tenderfoot tests. 

Some explanation is ncces«arv, but let it be a simple and natural 
one. Let ihe Patrol Leaders help here too I agree that the Scout- 
ma‘'lei should go thiough the Law with each of his new fellows, 
bin he should not Ihercbv deprive his Patrol Leaders and any 
would-bi Firsi-clns<; Scout of their pa 1 1 in the training of the recruit, 

I h.ivc know'n many a Patrol Leader wlio could explain the Scout 
Law' to a voungsier better than anv grown-up He car show the 
LaW' to l>c a rnatttr of evcrvd.ay interest, wdic-ea^ the Scouter 
mav make it unnatural bv his very words. 
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home and at school Encourage them to set up a copy of the Law 
in their own homes, to have it emblazoned in their Troop Head- 
<]uarters, e^en if the scroll has to be taken down and removed after 
every meeting, bring it into jour jams from time to time, not 
onU at a Scouts’ Own, as a matter of everyday life and conversa- 
tion Encourage each Scout’s efforts to h\e up to the Law, help 
him in his difliculties — that is one of our greatest privileges — cheer 
him on in his struggle, help him to get his parents and friends to 
realise what it all means to him 

When talking to the Troop or to an individual Scout it is unwise 
to lay too much stress on the difficulties they may experience in 
keeping the Law Try and get them to understand that the ideals 
expressed by the Law are natural ones, which they can accept and 
live up to They will meet with difficulties, especially the older 
ones amongst them Others that they will encounter in their work 
have let such ideals fall into disuse, if they ever knew about them 
at all, but they have done so because they have had no one to help 
them, no brother Scout to stand at their backs and give them 
strength It is from the Brotherhood of Scouts that we can all 
draw strength to preserve our ideals undimmed 

The Scout Law points out the right waj through life, and it 
■does stand for a high ideal But, just because it represents such 
a high ideal — an ideal which is very often beyond the reach of us 
■ imperfect human beings — we should remember that the Promise 
which all Scouts make — men, women and boys — is that we will 
■do out best to keep the Scout Law We may break it at times, 
but, when we do, we should realise that we are not to give up in 
despair, but are expected to keep on trjing to do our best again 
and again to keep the Scout Law We are held responsible to our- 
selves for our thoughts, our words, our deeds 

If we Scouters, in our poor, imperfect way, can by our example 
impress these facts on our' Scouts, we have set their faces towards 
the great adventure — the quest of a clean and upright life 


The Scout Promise 

The Scout Promise, in practically identically the same form, is 
the affirmation that is required of all — men, women and boys — l>e- 
fore thej can become members of the world-wide Scout Brother- 
hood I am aware that this is not always the case with some 
Scouters , all I need say is that no one v/ho has not taken the 
promise is entitled to consider himself a Scout or to wear a Scout 
badge It should be quite obvious that when a boy is asked to enter 
into a solemn obligation, the men who are working with him 
sliould accept the same obligation 
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home and at school Encourage them to set up a copy of the Law 
in their own homes, to have it emblazoned in their Troop Head- 
<]uarters, e^en if the scroll has to be taken down and removed after 
every meeting, bring it into jour jams from time to time, not 
onU at a Scouts’ Own, as a matter of everyday life and conversa- 
tion Encourage each Scout’s efforts to li\e up to the Law, help 
him in his difliculties — that is one of our greatest privileges — cheer 
him on m his struggle, help him to get his parents and friends to 
realise what it all means to him 

When talking to the Troop or to an individual Scout it is unwise 
to lay too much stress on the difficulties they may experience in 
keeping the Law Try and get them to understand that the ideals 
expressed by the Law are natural ones, which they can accept and 
live up to They will meet with difficulties, especially the older 
ones amongst them Others that they will encounter in their work 
have let such ideals fall into disuse, if they ever knew about them 
at all, but they have done so because they have had no one to help 
them, no brother Scout to stand at their backs and give them 
strength It is from the Brotherhood of Scouts that we can all 
draw strength to preserve our ideals undimmed 

The Scout Law points out the right waj through life, and it 
■does stand for a high ideal But, just because it represents such 
a high ideal — an ideal which is very often beyond the reach of us 
' imperfect human beings — we should remember that the Promise 
which all Scouts make — men, women and boys — is that we wtll 
■do our best to keep the Scout Law We may break it at times, 
but, when we do, we should realise that we are not to give up in 
despair, but are expected to keep on trjing to do our best again 
and again to keep the Scout Law We are held responsible to our- 
sehesfor our thoughts, our words, our deeds 

If wc Scouters, in our poor, imperfect way, can by our example 
impress these facts on our' Scouts, wc have set their faces towards 
the great adventure — the quest of a clean and upright life 


The Scout Promise 

The Scout Promise, in practically identically the same form, is 
the affirmation that is required of all — men, women and boys — l>e- 
fore thej can become members of the world-wide Scout Brother- 
hood I am aware that this is not ahvays the case with some 
Scouters , all I need say is that no one v/ho has not taken the 
promise is entitled to consider himself a Scout or to wear a Scout 
badge It should be quite obvious that when a boy is asked to enter 
into a solemn obligation, the men who are working with him 
sliould accept the same obligation 
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while able to manage their own aflairs, and to make tJieir own life 
like sons in a family, they still preserve the bond of blood and still 
look to the King as their joint head 

"So long'as they do this they will be a commonwealth of federal 
nations, distributed over e\ery part of the globe and having a joint 
power such as ne\ er before existed in history But it is a power 
of which the nations of the world need have no fear It will be a 
power for the peace and prosperity of all As a ‘nation of shop- 
keepers,’ war IS not in our line, so 'to dP our duty to the King,* 
as enjoined on Scouts and Guides, means that Scouters and Guiders 
should inculcate this idea of the British Commonwealth into the 
oncoming generation in our respective countries, and, what is more, 
wc should urge them in their turn to impress it on their children 
for the good of all 

"Iherefore, we must so shape our training with the right vision 
that we shall not be content merely to have smart Troops and 
temporary success, but wc must be sure that the highest ideals 
have been actually inculcated, and that the boys and girls really 
bring a Christian spirit into their daily lives and practices, that 
they overcome selfishness W’lth service, and that they substitute 
goodwill and co-operation for the too-prev alent state of narrow 
patriotism and jealousies ” 

Unselfishness is another quality that Scouting stands for, and so 
the Scout promises to db his best "to help other people at all times ” 
IJie daily "good turn” teaches the habit of unselfishness A boy 
has a natural instinct for good, if only he knows how to exercise it, 
and the daily good turn and the encouragement he should receive 
from his Scoutmaster develop this instinct The doing of things for 
other people is emphasised through all the stages of his Scout 
training — in the Second- and First-class tests, in the teaching of 
first-aid, life-saving, public healtli, pathfinding The King’s Scout 
Badge is designed to set the seal on his ability to do service for 
other people The means arc rcad> to hand if the Scoutcr will only 
sec them and utilise them 

The Scout Spirit 

In ihc Spirit of Scouting Maurice Gamon, who is associated 
wnh Roland Philipps and Anthony Slingsby in the minds of many 
Scouters whose memories go back to the days before the 1914-18 
.War, described the Scout Spirit as made up of self-reliance, self- 
sacrifice and self-control Ihc Scout Spirit was the thing in the 
\>holt Scout Movement for which these three lived and longed and 
V orked The three attributes mentioned go to the making up of a 
bd) ’s and man's character ' 
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The liberty and individuality of Scouting altow and eiij^ifrage 
the Scout to learn self-reliance 

Through the expected performance of at ong good turn a 
day the Scout gradually, but surely, acquires The^^ubit of self- 
sacrifice The history of every religion and of every country furnishes 
him with examples to follow 

Through devotion to the Scout Law the Scout learns the art of 
self-control Through his games and practices he puts that art 
into effective use so that it is strengthened to meet the demands 
that will be made of it m later years 

It is imperative that the Scouter should set about his work fully 
determined to produce the results that are intended It is not a 
matter of outward show or display, but the formation of character 
that IS important The Scout Spirit should be the underlying 
influence which pervades the whole of his work, which pervades the 
whole of the Scouting that is done in his Troop. 

In Scouting for Boys the Founder appealed to the boy’s gift 
for hero-worship, his love of adventure and romance, and his all- 
embracing love of play, but he has welded these three component 
parts together by the aid of the Scout Spirit , if.that spirit is absent, 
the intricate machine which he has built up for us to use will not 
move 

We build our foundations below the surface, and we must look 
below tlie surface for them Once the building is accomplished 
we must not dismiss them from our minds, the whole building 
is dependent on them for its stability We must never forget. 


CHAPTER IV 

BEGINNING TO BUILD 

Now that we have decided what we are aiming at in our building 
and have laid out foundation it is possible to start on the con- 
struction. 

To commence with it is obviously necessary to collect the essen- 
tial tools Starting from the assumption that someone who has 
not been connected with Scouting before has decided to start a 
Troop, it IS possible to give some definite advice which will be of 
use to such a person, and may also help others who already have 
some experience, or who are joining an existing Troop 

The Boy Scouts Association publishes from 25 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W i, a pamphlet entitled How to start a Troop , 
which contains informatibn on the subject. It is possibly advisabj^lf^ ^ 
state here cerfhin definitions with which that pamphlet commud^fil^^'^ 
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“The complete Group consists of three sections Cub Pack, 
Scout Troop and Ro\er Scout Crew, but may at any time consist 
of one or two sections only {Rule 176 ) 

“A Scout Troop is one of the sections of a Scout Group, and is 
under the charge of a Scoutmaster, with at least one Assistant 
Scoutmaster to ensure continuity (Each Group must have a Group 
Scoutmaster e\entually ) 

“The Troop is divided into Patrols, each consisting of si\ to 
eight Scouts, including Patrol Leader and Second The Patrol 
should be the unit in all competitions, and the formation of specia- 
lised Patrols IS recommended It is usuallj found best to have 
Patrols of si\ rather than of seven or eight 

“If the Troop consists of more than three Patrols, an additional 
Assistant Scoutmaster is advisable for every three Patrols or frac- 
tion thereof ’ ’ 

Our would-be Scouter now knows what he is after The various 
points that are mentioned in this quotation, such as Patrols and 
Assistant Scoutmasters, will be discussed later on, now we are 
more concerned w ith the tools our hero — for he may be a real hero 
to start Scouting in some parts of the country even to-day — should 
select for his first building operations 

First and foremost comes Scouting for Boys by Lord Baden- 
Powell of Gilwcll This book contains the principles which underlie 
Scouting It is the motive power which caused boys and men to 
take up Scouting in igo8, and it is tlie Scouts’ and Scouters’ chief 
aid to inspiration to-daj It is worth remembering that Patrols and 
Troops sprang up all over the country simply and solely because 
some boy or man had procured the fortnightly parts of Scouting for 
Boys, had read them, had collected some of his pals, or some boys 
in his neighbourhood, together, and had set out to put into practice 
some of the principles and methods about which he had read The 
book can be of the same value to-day, not only to would-be Scouters 
starting new 1 roops, but also to existing Scouters working with 
well-established Troops The more it can be read by man and boy 
in Scouting the better 

'1 o the uninitiated this book on Scouting may not appear to be 
'>unicientlv definite He is not told by it what to do at all stages of 
his work That is why I have deliberately labelled it a tool It is 
the earliest and best tool to take into our hands and to use accord- 
ing to our good judgment and understanding A sculptor uses a 
chisel, but he does nor expect that chisel to stand up and tell him 
how to use It I he Founder s intention w’as to supply an aid to 
Stouiing, not a manual conta.ning orders and regulations 

There is, however, another tool available, which m<iy be likened 
to the mallet that directs the chisel along the right lines That 
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tool is a book ontjticd Piyhcy^ Orj^antsaiwn, and Pules, procurable 
a cost of 6(1, from tJie Impcnal Headquarters of the Bo\ Scouts 
Afsoctanon, Hus book should be obtained, and at least Part I 
of }t >catl and digested, as well as those portions of Parts 11 and 
ni — Organisation and Ranks — which refer to Scout I'roopc and 
Stouts, Don’t be put oft by the seemingly large number of rules; 
membcj that they deal with al} aspects of Scouting 
1 hest* two tools will be needed thioughout the whole of our 
ScotJt v’orlc — nut only at the beginning They should be in constant 
iwr, and that constant use will ensuic tliat we set about our Scout-^ 
ing in the right spnit and conduct it along right lines 

At tins carh ‘^tage it is necessary to get into touch vMtli the local 
Scout Commissioner and Scout Secrctarj', whose address c,in always 
be obtained on application to Impciial Headquarters or ihcNarious 
Xkitional Headquarters ObMOU‘'ly it is an act of courtesy, if noth* 
ing else, to inform ihecMstingSeout auihonliesof \oui intention'', 
while the> can gne you a considerable ainonni of information and 
help. If ji is not possible to get into pcr'-onnl touch with them, 
then e\et \ effort should be made to seek the* ad\ ice of some neigh- 
bourly Scoutmaster It is .uKisable to tr\ and get to sec the actual 
working of a good Troop That, too, is ahvays ad\jvabie, however 
much cvpei lonce v e may already ha\ e liad in Scouting. If wc make 
a point of trying to gather praeticalc\peiiencc from as many differ- 
'nt qiuuKis ji« possible, oui own Scout work is bound to improxe. 
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acqinred, the next step to take is to find some kind of meeting- 
place where the Scouts can gather together One of the qualifica- 
tions of a Scoutmaster IS the abilitj to obtain the uscof somesoitof 
clubroom for Scout meetings It is true that m the early days many 
a Patrol and Troop was formed round a lamp-post, and real Scout- 
ing was done despite the absence of any headquarters To-day, 
however, it is absolutely impossible to hope for any success unless 
a room is available At first quite a small room will be sufficient — 
an old cellar, store or loft will make an effective meeting-place for 
the few boys who are first collected together A schoolroom or a 
church hall can be made to do, but suffers obviously from the dis- 
advantages of not being the possession of the Scouts It is a mistake 
to use a hall, where the presence of Scouts is only suffered, because 
it IS large in preference to a small room of your own Lack of space 
IS a handicap from the point of view of games and other practices, 
but existence on sufferance is a much more serious handicap from 
the point of view of atmosphere and Scout spirit More considera- 
tion will be given to Scout headquarters later on from the point of 
view of their use and decoration , at present we are only concerned 
with the need for some kind of a meeting-place From the very 
beginning, however, try and secure something that is attractive, 
well lighted and ventilated, easily warmed, or capable of being 
heated cheaply, and, if possible, apart from dwelling-houses A 
certain amount of noise is involved in real live Scouting, and if the 
Scouts ha\e continuously to go about on tiptoe and speak in whisp- 
ers, their interest is practically bound to die away 

Making a Start 

When building a house brick is laid alongside brick, course is 
laid on course, and it is precisely the same kind of procedure we 
must adopt in building up a Scout Troop We have to^o about 
our job cartfullj and gradually It is of vital importance to 
commence with small numbers 

Definite permission to start the Group, or to add a Scout Troop 
to one or other section of an existing Group, should be obtained 
from the local Commissioner and local Scout Association Secretary 
When it IS properlv founded it will be registered at Imperial 
Headquarters 

However \ou eventually start the Troop, it is generally best to 
issue a general invitation to likely boys to meet and discuss the 
possibilities The gathering should be as cheerful as you can make 
It — With light refreshments to break the ice At this preliminary 
gathf ring a short talk about Scouting should be given, care being 
taken to explain that while Scouting gives boys a great deal of 
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plaisurc and fun and mtcrestmg actj\ ittes, yeMhere is 
side to it, ultich their fathers and mothers ataaiijj rate v.hU {je able 
to apptecialc It is best to lay special empha^f^dn the fact that 
slachcrs arc not wanted, and that each boy v/ho join^ie Troop must 
be prepared to do his bit to make the IVoop a thoroughly gfood one 
All those who desire to become Scouts should then be asked to give 
in their names 

The next step depends somewhat on personal taste and on local 
opinion.. Six or so of the boys v/ho appear likely to become leaders 
Can be accepted at once and their training ns Tenderfoot Scouts 
commenced This is the course I would personally follow, unless 
circumstances seemed obviously to dictate an altcrn.itne. The al- 
ternative is to accept all those wdio offer, provided liicrc arc not 
more th.an Uiventj, and to start the Troop with them 

The larger numbers wall ob% lously increase initial diflk uUies, but 
It may not be possible nor politic to make ans distinction at first 
bcUveen the volunteers It is, howc%cr, quite impossible to start any 
1 roop and hope to conduct it on Scout lines with more than twenty 
at firsf. 

‘Wr^i frequcntl} it docs no harm to keep some bo} s out for tv o or 
three months, and it is a good thing if admissionisnot made too casv 
However small numbers may be it is cxlremch advisable to 
seeme someone as an assistant in order to ensure continuit) of 
work, to take }our place in any absence from illness or othen'dse, 
and to secure that personal individual attention is given to each 
boy. It IS also important to secure the v nitcn permission of the 
parents or guardmns of the boys you acc(‘pt If vou have been able 
to get into direct louHi wuh them, or h.iv'c had an opportunitv of 
h iting them icnow whai Scouting is. sq much the better. There arc 
sevtr.'il kafiets avaikiblc winch will help voa here 
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It IS quite obvious that in a voluntary movement such as Scout- 
ing a man or boy can only lead if he has more knowledge and ex- 
perience than tliose he sets out to lead That is an important point 
for all Scouters to remember 

In the lery beginning, since Scout traditions must be slow in 
coming at first, it is best for the Scoutmaster to appoint the Patrol 
Leaders and Seconds Thereafter it is possible to leave the selec- 
tion to the Court of Honour, or to the Patrols themselves In such 
cases voting should be by ballot, which must be kept secret, and it 
must be understood that the Scoutmaster will not necessanlj' 
appoint the boy with the most votes if he considers him unsuitable 

To many this Chapter will appear to be of a very elementary 
nature, but it would be inadvisable to omit mention of the early 
stages of our building, because a great deal depends on them If a 
bad start has been made, it will prove very difficult to secure good 
Scouting thereafter There have been some cases where long exist- 
ing Troops have had to demolish all that they have done and start 
again While even in comparative!}' good Scout Troops reconstruc- 
tion is from time to time necessary and advisable So it is that even 
Scouters of long experience may benefit from some of the simple 
hints herein contained 


CHAPTER V 

MATERIALS TO USE 

When a building is constructed the materials to be used are selected 
with great care, and the wise builder realises to the full that, if he 
wishes his building to stand up against storm and shine, he must 
be particular!} careful to see that only the best materials go to the 
building of It These materials are frequently the outcome of past 
experience, practical and scientific tests are made, durability is 
W'atched and tested, suitability for the soil and situation is taken 
into account 

In the same w-a} we want to avoid jerry-building in our Scout 
Troops We are building for the future, and we do not desire our 
building to collapse at the first sign of storm We desire that our 
Troop should go on from year to year firm and straight and strong 
We desire that each member of the Troop should continue as a 
Scout for the rest of his life, that he should stand as a Scout in 
actions and principles, even if not in name It matters not whether 
we call a house a bungalow or a mansion, as long as it is a sound. 
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comfortable, happy and healthy dwelling-place It matters not 
whether we call a fellow a Scout or a Rover Scout or a Scouter — 
or none of these names — so long as he sticks to the aims and 
principles that he has learnt as a Scout earlier on, and does his best 
to carry them out m life. 

And so to our materials in Scouting. 

B -P stated very clearly that. ‘^Instruction in Scouting should 
be given as far as possible through practices, games and competi- 
tions ’ ’ These are materials which have been tried out scientifically 
and practically in the past, and are warranted sound It is the doing 
of things that is such an important feature of the Scouting pro- 
gramme From the very beginning both Scouters and Scouts 
should realise and appreciate this important factor 

Sometimes with a new Troop it is difficult to stand aside and see 
the boys making mistakes The Hadow Report on “The Education 
of the Adolescenf’tells us that “A boy will have missed much of 
the value ■'of school life unless he has had many opportunities of 
making mistakes It is far better that a match be lost than that 
overzealous watchfulness should leave nothing to the initiative of 
the taught It is far easier for the teacher to interfere too much 
than to stand aside and watch, only taking a hand himself to avert 
catastrophe. There should be small catastrophes if the proper 
training is to be given ” 

Even to-day many a Scoutmaster makes the mistake of doing 
things for himself because they can be done easier and quicker 
that way, but, despite his arguments, his Scouts will not learn just 
from watching him, nor will they be much interested in his activities. 
Apart from that he is depriving them of all the excitement of the 
game, of doing those things that interest them for themselves, of 
making their own mistakes— for there is fun in making mistakes. 
Sometimes it is just selfishness on the Scouter’s part He likes 
cooking, and so he enjoys himself and at the same time can tell 
ignorant people how self-sacrificing he is 

Apart from all that, if a Scoutmaster is to occupy himself with 
the details of Scouting, to do everything for his boys instead of 
w'lth them, he is going to leave himself no time for his real job in 
Scouting — the training of the characters of his boys. 

So let us make use of those materials that the Founder sugges- 
ted m the beginning and that the passage of years has proved 
sound. As we carry on with our building these materials v/ill be 
mentioned from time to time, but m the beginning we would do 
well to pay special attention to the subj'ect of games. 
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We could very easil> and with advantage devote a whole chapter 
to this subject, but other aspects of our Scouting might suffer 
thereby All those materials which we use m our Scouting have 
got to be utilised in their proper proportions If, for instance, we 
plaj games to the cvclusion of e\ cry thing else, our Troop will 
become a games club and not a Scout Troop If, on the other hand, 
we leave games out of our programmes altogether, our Troop is in 
danger of becoming an extension class where the boys have no 
opportunities of healthy enjoyment 

There is no need to be ashamed of using games in our training 
The early realisation of their educative use is one of the triumphs 
of Scouting and its Founder In making use of games we are 
utilising a natural method of self-development such as we see 
exemplified b\ the kitten that chases a ball of wool, or the dog 
that races madly round the lawn By a judicious use and selection 
of games we can further not only the physical and mental develop- 
ment of tlic bov, but also his moral and spiritual development 
On the other hand we have got to be particularly careful not to 
overdo It, and let our Scouting degenerate into games and nothing 
but games A certain amount of real work is essential to character 
building In fact the virtue of real hard work was never more 
necessary than it is to-day, and each Scouter should endeavour to 
show the joy and happiness that can begot out of sticking to a job, 
even a dirty one, until it has been accomplished If through our 
games and practices we can convey an idea of thedignity of labour 
we will have achieved a great deal of our purpose 

There should be no difficulty in acquiring a sufficient stock of 
games Many varieties will be found m Scouting for Boys and in 
the other books, while the pages of The Scouter and the good 
graces of one's fellow-Scoutcrs are fruitful sources of inspiration 
There is a sentence in GtlcrafVs Book of Games that is worth 
repeating 

“In games, as in everything else in Scouting, local conditions 
play a verj important part, and the Scouter who is using games 
as a key to the padlock of the bo>s’ characters, must realise this 
to the full, and be prepared to make alterations in rules and condi- 
tions, to drop out conditions which are unsuitable, to combine 
games together in one, and to suit his programme of games to his 
programme of other Scout activities ” 

Although to the boy the game may appear merely a matter of 
recreation and enjoyment, the Scouter must realise that it has a 
definite purpose in his scheme of character training, and not fall 
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into the habit of just playing any old game mei^ry for ^he salke of 
^playing a game 

A few practical hints will not come amiss Fif^~'^d foremost 
insist on every game being played in the best possible spirit See 
that everyone understands what is wanted before they start Give 
the Patrol Leaders an opportunity of finding out about the rules 
of a new game beforehand, and give them an opportunity of seeing 
that their Patrols understand Physical games and inter-Patrol 
Games should start with the Patrols in some recognised order and 
formation, and the Scouts should start and finish in a certain recog- 
nised position A few moments at the Alert is an aid to self- 
discipline No one should be left out of it; those not playing should 
be asked to help with the collection and distribution of gear, as 
markers, or even as judges The one exception is the Scoutmaster, 
who would be well advised to stand aside sometimes when games 
are being played and just watch how the Patrols and individual 
Scouts set about It He is watching form— and that means character. 

See that variety is introduced both in the types of games and 
in the actual games used to illustrate these types To this end 
some kind of a record should be kept, and care taken to consult 
it when building up a programme and also to see that the games 
played fit in with the work done, either by way of variety or by 
way of illustration “Finally remember that games are only useful 
when they are subordinated to the general scheme of Scouting If 
they overshadow other Scouting, then they become a menace ’ ’ 


The Patrol System 

For” team games of all kinds the Patrol naturally forms a handy 
unit, but this IS not the only value of the division of a Troop into 
Patrols When the first Scout camp was conducted m 1907, B -P 
divided the boys who attended into four Patrols under their own 
Leaders, and all the work of the camp was conducted in accordance 
with what is now known as the Patrol System, a system that was 
explained and expounded by Roland Philipps in his book The Patrol 
System Briefly the idea is that the Troop should be self-governing, 
that the Scouts themselves should have some say in the workings of 
it, that they should be trained to be self-reliant through the oppor- 
tunities afforded them of exercising leadership and control, that, as 
we have already learned, they should profit from their own mistakes 
It IS true that the idea came to B -P m the Army and that he 
further developed it in the South African Constabulary, but it is 
almost diametrically opposed to normal military methods 

We all know that boys consort together in gangs, just as in later 
life men and women consort together in cliques or clubs. In our 
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own boyhood we can remember the joy and advantage we gained 
out of going about with our own little band, the things we did, 
the escapades we performed The Patrol is just such a band turned 
to good account to further the well-being of the Troop and the 
cause of Scouting 

The exact composition of our Patrols depends very much on 
circumstances The natural gang is a desirable aim, but is not 
always capable of attainment Other things being equal, however, 
it IS advantageous to associate friends togetlier in the same Patrol 
If the Troop is drawn from a wide area it is obviously better to 
associate the boys from one small district- in the same Patrol, as 
they may have opportunities of gathering together as a Patrol on 
their own, which is very desirable 

The question of age is also a difficult one which cah only be 
decided according to the circumstances of the case If a Patrol is 
all of an age there is a possibility of their being more together, 
though that is not always borne out in practice There is, however, 
more possibility of their being more or less at the same standard of 
Scouting, so that their activities can be of a more corporate nature 
On the other hand, when a Patrol ranges in age from Patrol Leader 
to T enderfoot there are more possibilities of the older Scouts gaining 
experience of leadership and responsibility in the training of the 
younger Scouts 

It IS the character-training value of the Patrol System that to 
mj mind is the most important The Patrol should be a real live 
factor in the Troop, not just a matter of form The greater part 
of the boys’ training should be done through the Patrol and the 
Patrol Leaders Even if the Scoutmaster is doubtful about their 
cfficienc} , still he must delegate authority to them and give them 
some responsibility and opportunities of exercising leadership 
More will be said on the subject of Patrol Leaders later, now it 
IS sufficient to say that they must be trusted if anything is to be made 
of them or of their Patrols Experience is one of the best teachers 
there is — not the S M — and only by real trial can the leaders of the 
bo>s be tested and thej themselves grow in strength - 

The Court of Honour is an integral part of the Patrol System, 
but that again will be dealt with later 

And now a word or two as to the effect of it all I have already 
indicated that this delegation of authority, so to speak, secures the 
association of the boys themselves m the traditions and doings of 
the Troop We have also seen that the Patrol Method is an essen- 
tial part of the Scout Method in so far as character training is 
concerned Apart from all that, witli the system in proper working 
order, the Scoutmaster is relieved of an immense amount of routine 
work He himself is in close personal contact with his Patrol 
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Leaders so far as their Scout training is concerned. They m their 
turn pass on that training to the bojsm their Patrols, thus ensuring 
personal contact Despite this, however, the Scoutmaster and other 
Scoutcrs in the Troop ate able to treat each member of the Troop 
as an individual, and since their attention is not all required for 
details, they are able to give consideration to the broader and more 
important aspects of Scouting and to set each individual boj on the 
road to good citizenship 

In a later chapter more will be said of the functions of Patrol 
Leaders and of the comradeship that should exist between them 
and the Scoutcrs One danger may be pointed out now, for fore- 
warned IS forearmed Sometimes it happens that a Patrol gets 
above Itself, that tlic Patrol spirit is allowed to rise too high. From 
the very beginning it should be plainly understood by all concerned 
that the Patrols merge m the Troop, that the whole is greater than 
the part, that a real good Troop spirit must be obtained and pre- 
scrv'cd rhcrc is no clash of loyalties The individual Scout strives 
aftei Scout efTicicncy in order that his Patrol may benefit; the 
Patrol strives to attain a high standard m order that the Troop as 
a whole may progress 


CHAPTER Vi 

BEAMS AND GIRDERS 

We have by no means exhausted the list of materials that wc snould 
have ready to hand all through Uic erection of our Scout budding. 
In fact the list is almost Inexhaustible since all’s grist that comes 
to the Scout mill. It is one of the peculiar features of Scouting 
that It is. able to afford ^cope for good work to all kinds of men and 
women, no matter what their upbringing, training or experience 
may' haw been, since Scouting can find .a place for their peculiar 
tnlenis wlntcver thev may be. This is .an important point to re- 
member. There is no hard and fast rule of Scouting, so long as its 
mam aims and efforts arc grasped, it is possible to arrive some- 
wlu re near these aims bv very dwersu methods. 
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to follow His personality must be taken into account, and/counts 
for a very great deal As Dean Russell of Columbia University 
indicated in a famous address about Scouting, “The naturalist may 
praise it for its success in putting the boy close to nature’s heart, 
the moralist, for its splendid code of ethics , the hygienist, for its 
methods of physical training , the parent, for its ability to keep the 
boy out of mischief ” 

But it is not only the individuality of the Scouter that is con- 
cerned , the individuality of the Scouts themselves is of equal im- 
portance In order to make for success in his real job the Scouter 
must treat each single Scout as a separate problem, he must do his 
best to supply his needs and desires, while at the same time he 
endeavours to cater for the requirements of the Troop as a whole 
This question of individual study and treatment is dealt with in a 
chapter of Gdcraft Gleanings entitled “Tracking Rules for 
Scouters,” where certain well-known tracking rules are applied to 
the question of character training 

It IS necessary for all of us, however, to make as much use as 
possible of individual treatment in our Scout work, and for this 
reason, apart from any other, the numbers of any one Troop should 
always be governed by the number of scouters available so as to 
ensure this individual attention 

Discipline 

Another material of which we will need to make great use is dis- 
cipline There are several kinds of poor qualities on the market, 
and we have to be very careful from the outset as to the actual 
brand that we choose The need for some kind of discipline in any 
kind of work is obvious There is just as much need for it in 
Scouting as in anything else If we are training boys to be good 
citizens, wc ha^e to train them to recognise that some kind of 
order is essential to progress 

Sometimes we talk glibly of discipline from within as opposed to 
discipline from without, overlooking two important considerations 
First, that self-discipline, as it is called, is not the prerogative of 
Scouting alone, it is the ideal aimed at in life generally, second, 
that if discipline is to grow from within it must need some encourage- 
ment from without It IS like a plant First of all the soil is prepared, 
then the seed is planted , the ground is watered and other artificial 
aids are applied to encourage the seed to grow When the first shoots 
appear they are carefully watched lest a sudden frost nips them , as 
the plant continues to grow it is tended, withered leaves are re- 
moved, perhaps it is staked to give it strength to stand upright 
It IS much the same with discipline, it needs care and attention. 
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it IS not fair to leave it all to itself to withstand the buffets of the 
weather. Too frequently the expression self-discipline, or discipline 
from within, is used by the faint-hearted Scouter as an excuse for 
having no discipline of any kind. 

A complete review of the subject will be found in another chapter 
of Gilcraft Gleanings, entitled “Discipline in the Scout Move- 
ment,” from which the following paragraphs are taken 

“So far as Scouting is concerned, Discipline is not an end in 
itself, but is a road to general well-being Every member of the 
Scout Brotherhood, from latest joined Tenderfoot to the Chief 
Scout himself, is ever mindful of the happiness and comfort of 
his companions, and, rather than do anything detrimental to the 
common welfare, he will without any hesitation suppress any 
desires and wishes of his own That is our Aim. 

“So far as the individual Cub or Scout or Rover Scout is con- 
cerned, the object of the Scouter’s teaching and discipline is in the 
interests of the boy, not in the interests of the Scouter 

‘ ‘The keynote then of the lead to be given in regard to discip- 
line from the outside is sympathy. The word is derived from the 
Greek, and means ‘to feel with ’ The Scouter must feel with his 
boys, he must place himself in their position, he must see things, 
through their eyes, he must grasp their point of view, their 
thoughts, their feelings, their difficulties The Scouter must be a 
Cub or a Scout or a Ro\ er himself first of all in spirit. He himself 
should be inspired by an ideal — the ideal of the highest form of 
leadership that it is possible to conceive 

“The attitude the Scouter should adopt towards his Scouts is 
one of complete trust— confident belief in his boys If nothing 
else did, our First Scout Law places that obligation upon us Out 
of a somewhat wider experience than Scouting, I can assure you 
that the policy of trust is the best possible policy anyone can adopt 
m any w’alk of life With such an attitude towards them, and in 
such an atmosphere, the Scouts will rise to the highest level to 
which they can attain ” 

These are the ethics of the subject A practical exposition of 
the methods that can be adopted, and more especially of the 
methods to be avoided, is set out m the pamphlet. It would take 
too long for me to detail them here 

There is one other consideration, and that is that in Scouting^ 
Scouters are privileged to help Their job is to scout with boys, 
to take the boys into their confidence, to give them opportunities 
to make suggestions, to select their own activities within reason 
Such an attitude on the Scouters’ part must make for the right 
kind of atmosphere and of discipline Any kind of over-riding, 
autocratic methods on the part of a Scouter will have the same 
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effect as a \irulent poison On the other hand, casualncss and 
weakness will have the same ultimate result If we had no experi- 
ence in our own boyhood, we all need to learn the true functions 
of an “elder brother ” These did not include sentimentality or 
softness, but a guardianship of the family honour which was 
emphasised by considerable firmness of control Those of us who 
ha\ e been fortunate enough to have real elder brothers of our own 
realise the debt we owe them for the forming of our characters 

Romance 

Half the success of Scouting lies in the atmosphere which can 
be obtained in the Troop This is really dependent on the way 
we set about our job If we can induce a spirit of adventure and 
romance into all that we do, then we will build well In order to see 
how this can be done I would ask you to look at Scouting for Boys 
and study how Scouting is set out therein You will notice in the 
first place that the book is divided up into Camp Fire Yarns, an 
indication of tlie method that B -P himself followed at the first 
Scout Camp These are not lectures or talks, but yarns, not just 
plain yarns, but >arns told round the camp fire while the logs 
smoulder and the flames flit across faces and a happy, companion- 
able warmth is induced A camp fire immediately conveys the idea 
of the open air, of happiness and of companionship , there is also 
something adventurous in it So it is that by this simple division 
B -P indicates to you the way you should set about things 

Study further and you will soon realise that when B -P wanted 
to push any idea home he made use of a talc or anecdote and then 
indicated a practice In this way the different facts of Scouting are 
illustrated, and then those listening to the yarns are told to see 
what thej themselves can do in that direction 

In some similar fashion it should be the endeavour of every 
Scoutcr to make the work of the Troop an adventure, to weave 
round it some kind of a romantic setting The ways in which this 
IS done must, of course, depend on individual taste, but no one 
IS so prosaic that he cannot introduce*something that is unexpected, 
that he cannot weave some kind of story around an otherwise dry 
Scout practice Much of Scouting is adventurous and romantic in 
Itself, camping and the most of our open-air work That is one of 
tlie reasons whj it is so important to keep the OUT in Scouting 
There are generally two waj s of doing things, one of which is wrong 
For instance, signalling can be confined to the Troop Headquarters 
and onl) used in a place where it is much easier and quicker to 
convev the required information by word of mouth But as soon as 
„you get out of doors and send a Patrol to the top of a hill, and tell 
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them what to do by signalling to them, the exercise takes on a 
totally different complexion. Not only is there some use in it, but 
It becomes a bit exciting 

It takes a lot more time for a Scouter to make up a little story 
as a setting to a wide game, to work out some kind of a surprise 
competition for a winter meeting, but the results are out of all pro- 
portion to the time spent. 

There is nothing in our Scouting that cannot be enriched if we 
only take a little trouble. 

As Ernest Raymond writes, “Your eye cannot fall on anything, 
be It ever so small, without it being a potential crystal in which the 
whole of Romance can be seen. Romance is everywhere ‘Lift the 
stone and you shall find me, cleave the wood and there am I ’ ” 

It is not only the things we do_and the way we do them that 
matter; an atmosphere of romance and adventure can be induced 
by our surroundings This is especially so in camp, and our choice 
of site for a camp should be governed b}^ that consideration Even 
indoors, in our normal meeting-place, something can be done to 
secure an atmosphere m which Scouting — real Scouting — ^^vill 
thrive, but more of that anon 


CHAPTER VIl 

SSSrSTANCe IN nUlLDIXG 

It is a great mistake to start off on the assumption liiat)ou can 
do c\ci\ thing in Scouting by }Oursclf It is quite obvious that 
cvei V one of us is the better for help, whether it is of an active nature 
or more p issive and takes the form of good wishes and encourage- 
ment It 1 '. quite clear that v.c need our own domestic staff of 
\ss)stant Scoutnuisters and Patrol Leaders We should, however, 
look foi , ind c.m expect, help from others as well Rome wa‘- not 
built in a <1a\, neither was it built by one person. A realK good 
Troop cannot lx built in a day, and, although it may be 
possible. It is certamh not ad\ enable, that there shotild be onh one 
imiUler 
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are many Scouters, however, who seem to regard parents as a race 
apart, even as strange specimens that ought to be within a zoologi- 
cal garden Such Scouters do not quite appreciate the fact that the 
parents of their Scouts may have somewhat similar opinions of them 
Others of us adopt a patronising attitude which gives the impression 
that we know all about the upbringing of boys, that parents are a 
necessary nuisance and are to be suffered as such, but that they know 
nothing of their boys and are not capable of looking after them 

Such attitudes are all wrong, and will do infinite harm to indivi- 
dual Scouts and to the Troop as a whole The average parent knows 
quite as much as we about his boy and his upbringing, and is quite 
as anxious that he should turn out a decent fellow The average 
parent, when he understands what Scouting really stands for, is 
quite prepared to take an interest in and encourage his son’s Scout 
activities This is true of mothers as well as of fathers — more so 
perhaps in some walks of life 

It is, therefore, very important, as has already been indicated, 
that the Scoutmaster should make every endeavour to get into 
personal touch with the parents of his Scouts, and to see that they 
understand what Scouting is aiming at through his endeavours 
Personal visits to the boys’ homes are always recommended, and * 
are worth the extra trouble involved Instead of an abstract “He,” 
the Scouter becomes a personality that the boy’s family can recog- 
nise, and, we hope, appreciate The Scouter will also gain some 
kind of an insight into the boy’s home life and conditions that may 
be of value to him in coming to a correct estimate of his character, 
and in la}ing down the tentative lines along which he proposes to 
work for its development 

Parents in their turn should be invited to pay a visit from time 
to time to the Scout 1 roop A special invitation should be extended 
to them' to be present at the Investiture of their own boys , it is wise 
to get the boys concerned to concur in the invitation first of all A 
more general inMtation can be extended to them to drop in on 
Troop nights, but it is usually best to set aside special Parents’ 
Evenings On such occasions the normal activities of the Troop 
should be carried on as if there were no spectators present Special 
disphjs or Socials can also be arranged when rather a fuss is made 
of the \ isitors , a short report of the Troop’s progress is perhaps 
gi\ en , the Commissioner or some other notability is asked to meet 
them Similarly, if the Troop is not camping too far afield, a 
Visitors’ Day can be appointed in camp, when the Troop’s guests 
can be entertained in any way thought suitable 

So far we have been concerned with the steps to be taken by 
the Scouter to secure interest without any definite return We 
must realise, however, that the mere interest of parents is a very 
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real help to our Scouting; the interest they show in the Troop 
and in their own boys* Scouting will inevitably have an influence 
on the boys’ Scout activities Yet there are definite ways m which 
we can secure the actne help of parents Many Troops have 
secured the assistance of parents on the Scout Group Committee 
Some Troops have separate Parents’ Committees, some have a 
Ladies’ Committee In such cases it soon becomes evident that 
the happ> family of the Troop spreads from the boys to their 
parents, and there are cases on record w'herc the whole well-being 
of a community has been influenced I could cite cases in London 
and m Australia — to mention no others — ^where the Scout Troop 
is the actiye.centre of the life of the community 

One of the best means of securing a person’s interest is to give 
him something to do Apart from membership of committees, it 
IS possible to get parents — as well as others — to do odd jobs m 
connection wi til the Troop A father can help with transport, or 
w'lth an odd job of carpentry , a mother can help by preparing 
tea for a special meeting, or by sewmg curtains or cloths Some 
can act as instructors in different Scout subjects A mother can, 
and often does, instruct in cooking, ambulance, or health A father 
can give special instruction in signalling, carpentrj, handyman, or 
in numerous of the trade badges 

I have devoted a considerable amount of space to this question 
of parents, but I have by no means exhausted the possibilities of 
the help they can give I believe that there is a real need in Scout- 
ing to make a point of securing the co-operation and active assistance 
of the parents of Scouts from their first essay m Scouting until they 
have reached man’s estate By so doing we will help our Scouts 
and will further their Scouting, and will also widen the scope of our 
influence 


The Chfirch 

I make use of the term church to include all forms of religion, 
whether Established or not I am not going into ,the question of 
Scouting’s religious policy now; that deserves a chapter to itself. 
It IS a question of the help that we may expect to obtain from pastors 
with which we are immediately concerned 

If a new Troop is being started in any locality it is advisable to 
consult the various Padres of the locality, both for adv ice and for 
information They are aware of the needs of the locality so far 
as any form of social service is concerned Their help 
real advantage to us Their opposition, even if just passi^*^ 
difficult to make way against There are some v/ho 7 

because no one has taken the trouble to explain Scoa^”’ 
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or because some individual Scouter has failed in the past, and they 
have been unable to appreciate the fact that the failure of the per- 
sonal element should not be allowed to entail the condemnation 
of the Scout method Mention has been made of the question of 
controlled Church Groups If a Troop is started definitely in con- 
nection with a Church or Chapel, then the Scouter has to realise 
his obligations towards fthe Padre If an open Troop is started 
then the Scouter has to be equally careful to see that he does not 
offend the representatives of any existing religious body in the neigh- 
bourhood Sometimes we hear complaints of opposition from the 
Church which are the direct outcome of lack of thought and 
consideration on the part of the Scouters concerned 

Padres can help us immensely by their encouragement, by a 
timel) word in season to the congregation or individual members 
thereof, by allowing us the use of church halls, by acting as Chap- 
lains Many of them — of all denominations — are amongst the best 
Scouters \\c have, others are not io good, but the lay Scouter 
\aries much more in his quality from the real Scout point of view 


The School 

There is another body which is intensely interested in the 
question of the development of boys, and that is tlic teaching 
profession Public, Preparatory and other Secondary Schools are 
entitled to have controlled Groups according to Rule 212, and 
these controlled Groups are governed by Rules 179 and 180 in certain 
particulars All open Groups, however, contain boys who are of 
school age, and so the importance of being in agreement with 
teachers appears to be obvious 

These men and women are dealing with the same boys as we 
are Despite the handicaps under which many of them labour as 
regards overwork and numbers, they have considerable knowledge 
of the individual boys and of their characters, and it will be of 
enormous help to us if wc are allowed to compare notes First of 
all we have to realise that Scouting is subsidiary to the ordinary 
education that the boy receives, it is an additional aid to his 
development The Founder never intended that Scouting .should 
in any wa> take the place of the education provided by the State, 
local authontj , or prn ate enterprise Having grasped this truth, 
V. e have to see that we respect it There have been faults on both 
sides as regards petty quarrels and jealousies between Scouting 
and Schooling in the past, but the blame lies with the Scouters, 
for It was thcir dutj to give way 

Now there has been a distinct change in the attitude of one to 
another , and it is generally realised that Scouting and Schooling 
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can dovetail into each other for the benefit of the boy. The duty 
of every Scoutmaster is to see to it that this is the case as regards 
his Troop 

In country districts the Padre and the Schoolmaster should be 
the Scouter’s chief allies 


Other Helpers 

There is not space enough to indicate all the different kind of 
people who can assist us with our building operations. Anyone - 
who can lend a hand will prove himself useful The Doctor can 
give talks on ambulance work, instruct and examine for the Ambu- 
lance Man and Public Health Man Badges, give talks to the older 
fellows on the Tenth Scout Law, advise us in regard to precautions 
to be taken in camp and otherwise, generally and in individual 
cases. The Banker can help with the Finance of the Troop, act as 
Treasurer, give talks on thrift and other matters The Grocer 
can advise us in regard to the ordering of stores for camp, and will 
frequently provide goods at special rates. Policemen can give us 
advice and not a few hints which will come in useful in our Scout- 
ing; they have realised that Scouting can help towards law and 
good order, just as their first important duty now is prevention, not 
detection Employers can find employment for Scouts in preference 
to boys who are untrained in Scout principles and methods. Landed 
proprietors can furnish camp sites, and allow Scouts access to parks 
and woods for outdoor work 

I have met Scouters who complained that no one took any inter- 
est in their work ; in most cases the reason was that the Scouters 
made no attempt to interest them Interest must be invited firk 
before it will step in 


The Public 

F irst then we should try to interest as many as we can and get 
them to understand what we are driving at. Afterwards it will be 
necessary to show them how they can help m the^right way Secure 
some kind of an understanding ; secure the right kind of help from 
the right kind of people, help that is neither charity nor patronage 
Do not neglect tlie public. Induce them to come to meetings, rallies 
and committees. Get them to come and talk to the Troop , many 
can give interesting talks on all kinds of subjects and are glad to do 
so. Beware, however, of the would-be public speaker, and of those 
who “orate ” Educate people m prominent positions to look as a 
matter of course to the Scouts for help, so long as the work expected 
of them does not interfere with the work that should be done by paid 
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Scouts to put their striving after unselfishness 
into actual operation in the practice of good turns 

If you can arouse the interest of the public — and it is not a verj' 
difficult thing to do — } ou will find that anyone can be of real use 
and will help to keep Scouting on the move, but be particularly 
careful to see that the Scouting your Troop does, gives them full 
\aluc for their interest Scouting is now an accepted factor in the 
life of the community, and we ha\e to keep a careful guard continu- 
ally to see that it maintains an influence for good 


CHAPTER VIII 

LADING THE FIRST COURSES 

Now that we ha\c laid our foundations, collected some materials, 
and secured a certain amount of assistance, it is possible for us to 
start the work of erecting our building This must be done brick 
by brick, course by course, as we have already learned A far too 
common mistake both by new Troops and in long-standing Troops 
IS to rush a boy too quickly through his Scouting so that he has 
no real opportunity of grasping and retaining what he is taught 
E^try Scouter would do well to reflect on a \ery wise remark of 
R L Stevenson “It is good to have been young in youth, and as 
years go on to grow older Many are already old before they are 
through their teens, but to travel deliberately through one’s ages 
is to get the heart out of a liberal education ’ ’ We do want our boys 
to realise the heart of Scouting, and so every advance we make 
should be well planned and carefully executed, and at each stage in 
our adv ance w e should halt and consolidate our position thoroughly 
before going on to attack the next stage 

The Tenderfoot Tests 

Before taking his Promise a recruit (minimum age ii) has to 
know the beginnings of a number of things which will test his 
keenness and “stickability ’’ 

(i) The Scout Law and Promise, and their meanings, (2) Salutes 
and their importance, (3) The Signs, (4) The composition and 
history of, and how to fly, the Union Jack, (5) Certain uses of the 
Scout staff, (6) The following knots reef, sheet bend, clove hitch, 
bowline, round turn and two half hitches, sheep-shank, and their 
respective uses, (7} How to whip the end of a rope 


LAYING THE FIRST COURSES ‘ 

The normal boy cannot secure knowledge 
tn a day or a week, yet I have known a Scoutma'ker^salisfied with 
what a boy knew after a single hour’s preparation Fortunately m* 
unfortunately, as the case may be, when I saw the boy some months 
later he knew nothing of his Tenderfoot tests This kind of thing 
IS not fair to the boy himself. He has nothing on which to build his 
Scouting He is no Scout, but what is more important, a Scout- 
master like that is no Scout either 

It IS worth while then paying particular attention to these tests 
and seeing that the boy undei stands them thoroughly, so thoroughly 
that he has not much chance of being able to forget any of them 
throughout the rest of his Scouting It is to be remembered that 
first impressions are all-important, and that the way in which the 
boy learns and does his Scouting at the very beginning of his 
Scout life — in fact before his Seoul life actually begins — will in- 
fluence and colour the whole of his Scouting thereafter. Eas)' come, 
easy go That which is difficult to attain to is worth winning, and 
that IS the attitude of mind of the normal boy 

Attention has already been paid to the Scout Law, but I should 
like to lay emphasis again on one or two ixunts Remember that 
the Scout Law can be accepted as a natural code by the boy, and 
that he can undei stand it because of the way it is expressed 
Refrain, therefore, from any kind of grown-up explanation Leave 
most of the teaching to the boy’s future Patrol Leader or to the 
Scout who IS training him in the hopes of getting his First-class 
Badge. When satisfying yourself that the boy knows the Law, do 
not be content with a parrot-hke repetition of itswoiding. Tiy 
and ascertain if the boy has grasped some of the meaning that lies 
behind the words. It may be possible to ask him to act, or give in- 
cidents in illustration of, one or two of the Laws , sometimes it is 
easier for a boy to depict the meaning he sees m actions rather than 
words. Lay emphasis on the fact that these are the qualities which 
he should try and bring into his ordinary everyday life at home and 
at school, as well as in the Troop Let him realise that as his 
Scoutmaster you are going to trust him to do this on his own, and are 
not going to be asking him questions about it You arc not going to 
cheapen the Law by constantly saying “A Scout does not ” in 
-petty matters Now and then after he has become a Scout you will 
have a chat with him m case he needs help 

Above all, keep a sense of proportion yourself, and try and get 
him to appreciate the fact that the whole of his Scouting depends 
upon the Scout LaAV. 

The Scout signs which the boy has to learn aieeasy, but his 
knowledge should be more than just an understanding of the 
patterns required A Scout takes the lead and makes signs on the 

8 
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ground, or elsewhere, in order that those following after him can 
tell where he has gone, or e\ en receive information that he wants 
to convcj to them The Tenderfoot signs are just the beginnings 
of a code of signals that are full of interest and fun He is a poor 
Scout who does not add more to his list, so that he can be of the 
fullest use to anyone who follows along his trail An important 
feature in the test should be the making of the signs on the ground, 
not on the blackboard, or on a piece of paper Encourage the use 
of natural materials for the making of the signs, and aim at a certain 
degree of cfficieno so that the signs, while being apparent to 
Scouts, are not necessaril}’ apparent to anyone who passes by that 
way Yarn No ^ of Scouting for Boys, and Letters to a Patrol 
header contain all the information that it is necessary to know 

Try and treat the Salute and the Union Jack tests in some similar 
V ay , so that not only has the boy the necessary knowledge but also 
some idea of what those tests mean and why he is asked to do them 
One might add that it is up to the Scouters to be particularly care- 
ful in the rendering of the Scout Salute, and to see that all their 
boy s know how to gi\ c it when carrying a staff Scouting for Boys 
and Roland Philipps’ book give all the necessary information It is 
not my object to repeat what is already available, but more to draw 
attention to \aluc and needs 

\\ c need not w orry much about the uses of the Staff, except to 
say that it is an essential part of the equipment of a Scout There is 
romance and adventure in it provided every boy has his own and is 
emouraged to decorate it and look on it as his Scout totem Apart 
from its uses the boy should have a knowledge of how to carry it 
This will entail a certain amount of practice, but a certain amount 
of drilling IS necessary in every Troop to ensure that the Scouts are 
smart and can move properly so that they are not a discredit to 
Scouting when they appear in public There is no need to let any' 
practice in drill extend beyond tep minutes at a time, nor need it be 
i dull affair if it is of the silent variety when signals are given in- 
stead of words of command, if the movements are carried out with 
great rapidity, or if games such as “O’Grady says” are employed 
Five minutes’ silent or rapid drill is a very useful warmer on a cold 
winter’s evening 

So far as knotting and whipping arc concerned there is another 
book — Knotting — which can be used in addition to the two already 
mentioned Here again try and see that the uses of the knot arc 
properly appreciated, and that some kind of a habit has been 
acquired Knowledge of a knot implies the ability to tie it under 
almost any circumstances, and not only that, but the ability to tic 
tlic right knot in the right place 

It is important in all our Scout practices that we should make 
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of the ceremony so far as the two chief participants in it are con- 
cerned 

Other preparations include the choice of time and place, the 
number of boys to be invested, the immediate preparations by the 
Troop as a whole Most of these depend on circumstances If 
a new Troop is being" started, the two or three Patrol Leaders should 
be the first to be invested It is always a mistake to invest more 
than t"wo or three at a time, because either the chorus effect destroys 
the real personal equation, or the repetition produces boredom. 
Troop Headquarters, the Church, the open air arc all places where 
investiture can be held according to the nature of the Troop Some- 
times they are held at ordinary meetings, sometimes at special meet- 
ings In any case avoid making a public display of what should be 
an intimate family ceremony If an investiture is held at an ordinary 
meeting, I have a preference personally for it being done early on 
in the proceedings A short yarn afterwards will enable the Scouts 
to adjust themselves to more ordinary proceedings If a boy has to 
wait till the end of a meeting he is apt to get more and more nervous 
as time goes on, "while the ceremony itself may be scamped and 
hurried and affected adversely by a “want to get away” feeling. 

One\ery important point is that the correct person to administer 
the Promise is the Scoutmaster himself He is in personal contact 
with the boy, is known to him, and is the guardian of the Troop’s 
honour His very presence thereafter is frcquentlv a source of 
strength to the boy who is having rather a hard time of it If wo 
want to interest or honour others, we can ask them to attend, and, 
possibly, to gi\ e a short yarn The real Scout Commissioner under- 
stands this But, if the Scoutmaster is to administer the Promise, 
he should already have taken it himself This can be done by the 
Commissioner, or failing him by another Scouter, either in the 
presence of the boys or otherwise If it is a new Troop this affords 
the Scoutmaster an opportunity to give the lead to his future Scouts. 

Some thought and care should be taken to see that the proper 
atmosphere for the ceremony is created This is to a certain extent 
a matter of time and place, but can always be greatly helped by a 
short jarn told with the intention of attuning the minds of all those 
present to the inner significance of w'hat is taking place When the 
atmosphere is created then the Troop .should be drawn up in horse- 
shoe formation as quickl) and as quietlj as possible This should be 
done bj an Assistant Scoutmaster or by a Patrol Leader, the Scout- 
master and the Recruit standing aside till all is ready The Recruit 
can then be stationed in his proper place and the Scoutmaster told 
that all IS ready 

Before commencing the ceremony I would strongly advise the 
Scoutmaster to say just a few words of appeal to the Troop as a 
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whole, Tcmmding them of the time that they look their Promise 
and laying stress on the importance of the words “to do my best,” 
The ceremony can then proceed, introducing one or two minor 
local touches if desired, but taking care to ensure tliat the giving 
of the Promise remains the climax. Shortness and simplicity will 
achieve the solemnity that we should all strive for. Despite the 
solemnity, however, the note struck at the end should be one of 
joy and congratulation and welcome, and a cheer or yell for the 
new Scout can easily achieve this. 

Once he has made his Promise the boy becomes a Tenderfoot 
Scout and, but not till then, is entitled to wear a Scout badge and 
distinctive Scout uniform. 


CHAPTER IX 

WORKING TO PLAN 

Once the Tenderfoot stage has been passed, not only docs the 
boy come into his own as a Scout, but the Patrol and the Troop 
also come to life actively 

From the very beginning it is necessary to introduce some kind 
of method into our work Primarily it is the Scoutmaster’s job to 
ensure this ; later on as progress is made it will become the function 
of the Court of Honour, that is, the corporate body of Scouters 
and Patrol Leaders 

What we should do all the time is to keep m our minds the 
Founder's definition of Scouting as “the work and attributes of 
backwoodsmen, explorers and frontiersmen ” This entails at least 
an out-of-door atmosphere in our work. T he vagaries of our climate 
arc such that perforce a great deal of our Scout work has to be 
done indoors, but that is not a sufficient excuse for staying indoors 
always We should make a point of getting out whenever it is at 
all possible This is not so difficult as one imagines provided one 
is prepared with alternative programmes winter and summer, pro- 
vided one instils the tradition m the Troop that “we do our Scout- 
ing outside, and only come m when we have to ’ * The same applies 
whether the Troop is a town one or is in a country district Ihc 
original Boy Scouts did not gather together m clubrooms , the 
streets and the fields and the woods were their clubrooms 

As I have said we have to do a great deal of our work indoors, 
but even then we should give the out-of-doors a prominent place, 
and our activities should be directed in the main to preparing for 
outdoor Scouting, so that we do not waste time when we are out. 
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Clubrooms are good things in their way, and boys’ clubs do a lot 
of good work, but they are not Scouting 

Largely it is a matter of getting the right atmosphere, helped 
perhaps by some small scheme of decoration, but it is the activities 
themselves and the way in which they arc presented that are of 
supreme importance 


Indoor Programmes 

It IS a good plan to settle on some general scheme of activities 
for a period of, say, three months In drawing up that scheme 
the Court of Honour should search out for the Troop’s weak spots 
first of all with a view to strengthening them, then they can select 
any particular activity or activities that individual Patrols or the 
Troop as a whole can take up It is a very good plan to have some 
central idea running through the scheme as providing a backbone 
to the skeleton and as giving an opportunity to mark the advance 
that the Patrol or Troop as a whole is making 

With a new Troop things arc fairly easy, because work for the 
Second-class tests can be the backbone round which the programme 
IS built Afterwards it becomes more difficult, the older Scouts 
want to progress, the younger ones have to be practised in more 
elementary Scouting But the revision the older Scouts need 
and the practice the younger Scouts want can very easily be allied 
from time to time Individual progress is a matter for the 
individual Scout, and that truism needs appreciating 

There should be at least one Troop night on a fixed day and at 
a fixed time c\ cry week If possible other nights of the week should 
be devoted to Patrol meetings— m which themajority of the practices 
for tests should be done, to special gatherings for badge work, 
singing, country dancing and the like 

So far as the Troop night is considered the Scoutmaster is 
primarily and ultimately responsible, with the advice of his Court 
of Honour, for its conduct It is best for him to draw up his skeleton 
programme, discuss it with his Assistants and Patrol Leaders and 
work out the details for himself In working out details he should 
bear in mind that he has to satisfy the normal boy, not just those^ 
who are keen and eager To satisfy him he will have to provide a 
sufficiency of interest, variety and activitj The normal boy enjoys 
games, and games must be provided, but varying in their nature 
and devised to make for all-round development — not just physical 
dev dopment , his body, his brains, his nerves, his Scouting qualities 
all call for development The normal boy also enjoys work, provided 
th It work IS presented to him in an attractive form and is full of 
interest The work may be new, when its freshness will attract 
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and stimulate him to endeavour. The work may be old, and will 
encourage him to try out his skill if it is presented to him in 
somewhat of a new way 

It is a good thing from time to time for the Scoutmaster to be a 
spectator for the whole meeting, leaving its control and conduct to 
his Assistants or to the Troop Leader It is certainly good train- 
ing for them. 

It would destioy initiative and individuality to la> down a series 
of programmes for each Scoutmaster to follow Apart from that 
there cannot be any ideal series of programmes Our Troop wOrk 
is governed by the needs and stages of the boys in our Troop and 
not by any academic considerations 

The newcomer will find Stephen’s Letters to a New Scoxitmastcr 
(Pearson) a most helpful guide to practice This could be followed 
up by Running a Troop, by White & Bindloss (Pearson) 

Punctuality, cleanliness, uniform, having gear ready, the Duty 
Patrol, are all in a sense minor — although not unimportant — con- 
siderations The mam point is that the programme we offer is 
sufficient to attract the boy even if he is just a mediocre Scout, to 
give him something he wants, to justify his urge to be up and doing 
If It is not sufficiently attractive the cinema may win ; it is not foi 
us to blame the pictures, but ourselves A challenge has been thrown 
down and we must accept it It is not fair to the boy to expect him 
to turn up to meetings because he is a Scout , there must be other 
reasons than that to induce him to come 

All this will entail considerable thought, considerable ptepara- 
tion,, considerable study of boys and books, considerable talk with 
other Scouters, considerable determination It is not enough to 
scrape through We must win hands down 

Unexpectedness helps, apart from Scouters and Patrol Leaders 
there is no need to advertise programmes , the order in which things 
are done can be varied ; the normal practice can go by the board 
altogether , surpi ise items can be introduced , competitions can be 
varied; Patrol Leaders can take charge of the evening There are 
five varieties in as many lines 

There are other points worthy of special mention 
If Patrols do not meet separatel} , and it is highly desirable that 
they should, see that a period of some twenty minutes is set aside 
for Patrol work at Troop meetings Sometimes it is advisable that 
the Court of Honour should indicate what should be done in this 
period, but it is best to leave it to the Patrol Leaders themselves 
to decide what they will do and how they will do it Latitude in this 
respect is good for them, and gets them to see that they are respon- 
sible for the well-being of their Patrols. If they ask for help, it 
should be given, but only on special occasions. During Hits time 
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the Scouters liave an opportunity of going about and seeing how 
the Patrol Leaders arc setting about their job, and whether they are 
bringing the individual members of their Patrols on 

Remember the materials that arc available to our hands in our 
building, and do not forget that Scouting for Boys is built up on 
camp-fire yarns Both yarns and camp fires, even indoors, can be 
turned to good account J he yarn by one of the Scouters, or by 
someone else, v’hether instructional or otherwise, should be one of 
the features of the meeting It is possible even to use the original 
camp-fire yarns in order to teach Scouting ' 

In every programme some kind of a balance should be maintain- 
ed between active and passive, demonstration and initiative, work 
and games. Troop and Patrol It will be found that normally 
twenty minutes is quite long enough for any one item It is just 
as important that the meeting should close punctually as that it 
should open punctually in order that the Scouts may get home 
at a regular hour Some kind of ceremonial, including a simple 
prayer, if possible, should be observed at the close of the meeting 
in the same wav as the Union Flag is broken at the commencement. 

Competitions 

Many, in tliese modern days, decry all competition and stigma- 
tise it as non-moral Then the whole of nature is non-moral, for it 
IS competition that produces all that grows Whatever the theories 
on the matter may be, however, there is no doubt alxiut the practi- 
cabilitj of it 

The normal boy is a natural animal, for which we may be thank- 
ful, and instinctivclj tries to pit his mind and strength against 
others Personally I hold that that instinct is not a wrong one 
Competition is a spur and incentive, a challenge to the individual to 
put his best foot forward instead of lazilv watching the rest go by. 
It IS much better that this instinct should be developed along right 
lines and gradually trained into a team spirit, than that it should 
remain merely a selfish urge or degenerate into a desire to do the 
other fellow down Apart from everything else intcr-Patrol com- 
petitions have a v alue in character training The individual is asked 
to develop himself in order that his Patrol may benefit Patrol 
struggles in fnendl} , healtln rivalry against Patrol in order that 
the Troop may benefit 

The average Scoutercan, and should, make use of the competi- 
tive element in order to encourage, revise and test the training in 
various Scout practices tint the Patrols arc receiving By these 
means he v’ ill find where the weak spots he and will be able to 
tal-c steps to strengthen them The ^coiitcr must, however, be 
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particularly careful to note any signs of unhealthy rivalry creeping 
jn, of any idea being entertained that it is the Patrol or Troop that 
matters as against Scouting as a whole He must take care that 
competitions are not overdone, so that the Game of Scouting is 
lost sight of, and, in consequence, extreme efficiency m one or two 
subiects regarded as of more importance than the development of 
the boys’ characters 

As with games and programmes and everything else considerable 
variety should be introduced into competitions so that they range 
throughout the whole of the Scouting that the Troop is taking up, 
and suit the conditions of each Scout and each Patrol in turn 

As a rule the Court of Honour should draw up any mter-Patrol 
competitions on a three-monthly, or even montlily, basis A long- 
drawn-out competition is a mistake and usuall)- defeats its own 
object. From time to time surprise items can be introduced 
devised by the Scouters without the previous knowledge of the 
Patrol Leaders 

Sometimes the subject of next week’s special mter-Patrol com- 
petition can be announced, if it is a general weakness, this gives, 
the Patrols an opportunity to rub up their knowledge m that subject 
throughout the week 

There is no need here to say much on the subject of Association 
and District Competitions They hav^e a value if thej are so devised 
that they stimulate real Scouting, but there is great difficulty in 
devising conditions fair to the very varying circumstances of 
different Troops '1 hey have a danger if they cause dissensions 
between Troops or petty jealousies between Scouters. In any cast 
they do not come within the scope of this book 

Competitions as a whole, howevei ,arc intimately connected with 
the making up of Troop programmes, whether indoor or outdoor, 
but more especially the former. 1 hey are effective as adding the 
necessar> spice which will make the Scouts who are perhaps not 
so keen as the others strive a bit harder tlian they otherwise would, 
1 he manner m which they are conducted vanes considerablj , and 
many suggestions will be found m The Scout et from time to time 
The honour of being on top is usually sufficient compensation for 
the leading Patrol. If any actual troph} seems desirable, sec that it 
is something that has no intrinsic v'alue The rcwaid lies m the 
knowdedge that a certain amount of progress has been made, and 
every Patrol m the T roop can sense something of that reward.- 
Thc Scoutm.astcr’s attention should be directed tow'ards the lov;cst 
Patrol Is it below the others because the Troop programmes do 
not suit It or because the Patrol Leader is weak? He should not 
judge his Troop by tlic best Patrol, but by the worst which rcquiics 
the most help 
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CHAPTER X 

ADDING ANOTHER STORED 

When a boy has been invested as a Scout he is then able to go on 
to the next grade, that of Second-class Scout It is for Patrol 
Leaders and Scouters to sec that this stage is definitely tackled by 
each Scout A certain amount of encouragement is needed, but 
the Tenderfoot Scout will be quite eager to go on provided he is 
g^iven opportunities of practice in the Second-class tests, work in 
connection with them is incorporated in Troop programmes, and 
the road is pointed out to him without delay It is not right that 
a boy should do any intensi\e Second-class work before he is 
invested , but he should be allowed to come with the others and 
have some practice shots so that his keenness may be stimulated 
It IS equally not right that there should be any delay in putting 
him on to definite Second-class work as soon as he has actually 
become a Scout 

The question “What are we to do with our Scouts?” can 
frequently be easily solved by “Push along with their Second-class 
and First-class tests ” Even with Scouts at diflerent stages of 
dec elopment It IS possible to arrange programmes that will suit 
all In inter-Patrol competitions it is possible to devise conditions 
that "Will give equal chances to all Scouts In surprise competitions 
it IS possible to devise events so that those working for Second- 
class in a Patrol do one thing, and those working for First-class 
do another 

The actual conditions that a Tenderfoot Scout must satisfy in 
■order to win the Second-class Badge are set out in Policy, Organi- 
sation and Rules It would take up more space than I can spare 
to reproduce them here, but I will touch upon one or two of the 
more salient features 

To begin with the Badge is awarded on the recommendation of 
the Scoutmaster, which authorises him to arrange for the tests 
being taken either by himself or his Assistant Scoutmasters This 
authorisation carries with it the obligation to assure himself that 
the Scouts he recommends arc really worth their salt The tests 
are not difficult ones, and it is important that the Scouters of the 
Troop should themsehes be able to do them This is not too 
much to expect and should be a point of honour with all Scouters 
Inability to accomplish any of the simple Tenderfoot and Second- 
class tests will depreciate their stock, so to speak, amongst their 
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The training should be spread over several weeks and arranged 
as short talks and longer practices A great deal, if not all, of it 
can be done by Patrol Leaders or First-class Scouts — it is a good 
thing to give the First-class Scouts who are not Patrol Leaders 
opportunities of leadership The Scoutmaster should, however, 
come to a decision as to the best method to use in all cases, and 
should see that that method, and not various alternatives which 
may confuse, is taught The method emplo} ed should be practical 
from beginning to end For instance, if it is a question of the treat- 
ment of a cut, a patient should be prov ided — an application of red 
ink will give sufficient realism* The Scout should not then say 
what he thinks ought to be done, but should set about and do it 
without wasting time andworas He should find the bottle of what- 
ever antiseptic is favoured, obtain water, dilute the antiseptic to the 
required amount and v,ash the “wound “Thereafter, after washing 
his hands, he should find the appropriate dressing, cut a piece off, 
place it on the “w'ound,” cover it up and bandage it in the approved 
fashion If a sling appears necessary , it should be made and applied 
In this waj he learns how to do the test in a practical way, and this 
is the method which should be used to test him eventually 

Competitions arc useful in practice, but see that emphasis is 
laid on the right things An inter-Patrol competition in bandaging 
should not be judged on time, but on neatness, accuracy and the 
ability of the bandage to stav where it is put A “patient” with 
a bandaged knee should be asked to walk about, even to run, to 
ensure that the bandage is firm 

Signallmg 

Here again it is a matter of arousing the boy's interest Sema- 
phore is easiest to learn, and easiest to remember, and in ordinary 
Scouting practices out-of-doors is possiblv of more practical v alue, 
but then I must confess that I am not a signaller The normal 
citizen will be well qualified with a knowledge of Semaphore, for 
real signalling later on Morse is necessary. 1 1 is a question of making 
one’s own decision, after the Scout concerned has had his say, 
because after all he should be given some consideration 

In cither case once a certain number of letters have been learnt 
games and competitions can be introduced .Avoid making sig- 
nalling practice a matter of drill Av'oid asking a Scout to signal 
to another two paces away It is impossible in that way to convey 
the idea of it all, so get out of doors as soon as possible and send 
real messages, or, as one keen signallerrccommends, comic remarks. 

Don’t ask fo- too much No speed of any kind is required for 
the Second-class test, only the ability to read and send single letters 
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Signalling 

Here again it is a matter of arousing the boy's interest Sema- 
phore is easiest to learn, and easiest to remember, and in ordinary 
Scouting practices out-of-doors is possibly of more practical v alue, 
but then I must confess that I am not a signaller The normal 
citizen will be well qualified with a knowledge of Semaphore, for 
real signalling later on Morse is necessary. 1 1 is a question of making 
one’s own decision, after the Scout concerned has had his say, 
because after all he should be given some consideration 

In cither case once a certain number of letters have been learnt 
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and numbiij'S, That is a deadly dull business if taken literal!), so 
iivcn it up by a ward or two, a comic code, or anything else that 
seems good to you. At the same time get in a word or two about 
the romance of it all 


Tracking and Kim’s Game 

Having what is colloquially known as a bee in my bonnet about 
both tlicsc subjects, I will try and deal very shortly with them. To 
begin with, the two arc not true alternatives So far as a boy’s 
training is concerned The one trains his eyes to spot things, the 
other trains his brain to remember things. If you can, and that 
should not be difficult, establish a tradition in the Troop that both 
are done in order to quahf)' for tlie test. Then get hold of a copy of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Kirn and read out about the training that Kim 
tecened from Luigan Sahib in tlic Simla Bazaar, and try and out- 
line the purpose of that training. It is well worth while giving a 
considctablc amount of practice m Kim's Game, starting with quite 
a small number of articles, and gradually increasing the number 
and reducing the time It is of importance that a fairly accurate 
description should be gii cn of each Introduce \ ariety and interest, 
bring m team observation. Chapter III of Trammgm Trackm}^ 
contains a number of hints that will be found useful. 

The shop-window alternative laid down is mercli' a variation of 
of Kim’s Game, 

The tracking lest is, ina sense, a more difficult matter, and some 
kind of a proper standard is harder to arrive at. Chapters IX and 
X of the book mentioned deal with this quite fully Practice is 
obviously rcquiicd and opportunities for it should be afforded. Here 
is an opportunity, if any is required, for getting outdoors. Don't 
be put off bj the fellow who says is impossible to track m a 
town,” He has never tried Otheis ha\e, ver) successfully 
Normall) the trail should be made with Seoul signs, using natural 
materials and avoiding chalk, but thcru is no objection to ^arying 
the mcihorl The sign should be fairly closely Hid and made com- 
p,ar."ttivel> dtsiinci, for this isonl} an elementary test in tracking. 
A good deal of fun and a considerable amount of exercise can be 
got out of this test Subsequent!) trails can be laid for the Patrols 
to folicnv along independently at mtei v.sLs of time arie''each other, 
the Iasi Patrol removing all traces 

Scent’s Pace 

ri'cre js oaK one wa)' in which tins particular test of the Scout's 
Pace can lie properly achieved end that js by pmctice under diftr rent 
iondhtons A certain amount of applica'ttcvn is required, and the 
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boy’s powers of sticking to it are tried out, so that eventually he 
acquires the habit of going at a certain speed for a given length or 
time It IS not sufficient to have done it once with a fair degree of 
accuracy, but of being able to do it any time within the same degree 
of accuracy The pace is a method of covering distance without 
fatigue that is still practised in various parts of the world as a 
matter of course by various peoples It was the Zulu Impi that B -P 
had in his mind when he suggested that test originally, and that 
origin enables us to appeal to the boy’s imagination Once the test 
has been passed, the practice should not be dropped When the 
Troop is outdoors it is quite easy every now and then for each 
Patrol to proceed at Scout’s Pace to a certain spot, to use the 
Scout’s Pace as a method of judging the time, or of judging long 
distances Observation practices introduced from time to time on 
the way will again add interest 

1 once had the temerity to write that the reference to Scout’s 
Pace in Scouting for Boys is not very informative Immediately 
B -P sent me a note ‘ ‘ Zulus do forty miles a day and at good pace 
on it Crawford’s Light Division adopted it with good results in the 
Peninsula Campaign It enables boys (and old men) to cover the 
ground at fairly rapid pace without strain ” 

Ftiehglilmg 

Here again is another opportunity for rubbing in that Scouting 
is an outdoor game A fire has to be lit out of doors where wind 
and weather play their part Despite the fact that a great deal of 
the success and enjoyment of camp depends on the ability to light 
a fire, very little instruction on the subject c\cr seems to be given 
It IS easy enough to light a fire on a fine calm day with plenty of dry 
material to hand, but the test properly applied supposes that the 
Scout has the ability to light a fire in all kinds of weather So 
proper instruction with stress on the important maxim ‘ ‘start small’ ’ 
must be given as well as opportunities for laying and lighting fires 
out of doors A certain amount of adv ice will be found in Scouting 
Out-of-doors 

In this apparently simple test there is scope for the learning of 
all kinds of things — material wherewith to start a fire, the way the 
material should be laid, the kinds of wood that burn well, the way 
the ground on which the fire is to be laid should be prepared, the 
way in which surrounding ground should be safeguarded, the 
storage of wood, the kind of fire that should be built for cooking 
different kinds of things, the care that should be taken to see 
that the fire is thoroughly out And that does not exhaust the 
possibilities 
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A fifntt can be made indoors m regard to thlk test, and it should 
always be possible to obtain a certain amount of^iu51f)-at home 
The indoor training is chichy useful as emphasising cleanliness of 
hands and utensils and in showing how the things to be cooked 
should be prepared. Great attention should be paid to cleanliness, 
and dirty hands should at once entail failure in a test, and a post- 
ponement of a further test for at least a week In affording practice 
it has also to be remembered that cooking indoors and cooking 
outdoors are two different things A wood fire is a chancy thing 
at times , it requires much more care and patience. .A veering wind 
wants watching. In fact cooking in the open shows whether the 
boy IS really a Scout or not. So wt have to sec to it that some kind 
of a standard is insisted on 

A xemanship 

Probablv one of the greatest thrills vbich the young Scout feels 
IS the joy of using a knife, and better still, an axe. Every real 
pioneer he has read about has done marvels v. iih an axe, and the 
new recruit \m 11 want to hack blithely at all and sundry In this, 
as in everything c'lsc, a little care and instruction in the early stages 
V lU not onlv help him to become n good woodsman, but is essential 
in so far that “an axe is an excellent servant but a bad master.’* 
No one \\ants accidents, so the Scout must learn the safety rule?- 
before he handles an axe at all If this is done m a rational wnj 
ahoy will he quick to renhsc that such rules are necessary, and 
t.ike a pndc in llie propei use of an excellent tool. In the seme 
v,ay he will he anxious to learn how to care for a goorl servant. 
Too little stress IS pul upon the right care of tren^p property te 
many c.im's, and an axe, of all tilings, requires cartful and courteous 
treatment, not only 'tha n in use but afterwa’-ds It will be nobced 
lint only the hanil axe is med for this test. The use of a felling 
axe should ht kept till later in bn Seoul career It is surprising 
hov” much ttclmical knowledge there is even in the art of chopping 
kitwowi There is opportunity hurt, too, for an intrcKluetion to 
’■eat wootkialt %vith an cxplrnntion of can of bving trees, hedges 
antlbiohis. '1 his is ihe test to which etc*"}* Scout brings most 
‘ncigy .and cnthusj.ivm There is no n'’cd for the Scou'cr to 
stumil itf . Ml he has lo ilo is to <ei that the * negy' is used aright. 
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for him to be able to dratv a compass card with all the directions 
nicel> ruled in, he must know directions indoors and in the open 
One of the best ways of keeping ever>one up to the mark in tho 
Troop is to make a habit of giv'ing games from time to time which 
involve compass directions, and to use the points of the compass, 
even in simple orders, instead of the words right and left 

It IS an impossible matter to compiess into one chapter all tho 
lines of thought and action that are involved in the Second-class 
tests I have^merely tried to indicate some of these in the hope 
that that will be sufficient to convey what B -P intended when he 
first suggested these graded tests for the hoj who took up Scouting 
The Second-class and First-class tests can be looked upon as the 
framework on which the Scoutmaster should build his Scouting 
Frequently they are ignored as general practices and left entirely 
to the individual, whereas it is expected that Scouts m general 
should go in for them, and their individual expressions emerge from 
them We have to beware of a sonlewhat modern tendency to 
specialise at too early an age, and so we have to secure an all- 
round development first 


CHAPTER XI 

UOOFING THE BUILDING 

•“No Scout Will want to remain Second-class for longer than he 
need and so you will become a First-class Scout as soon as you 
can ” So says the Founder m Scon i mg' for BoySj and adds 
■“This will mean hard work ” 

The First-class Badge should be the aim of every Scout, and 
it IS within the possibilities of every Scout to attain it, if he will 
but try In winning the badge a boy becomes a real Scout, not 
just the half-baked article It is obviously impossible for me to 
take the First-class tests one by one and deal with them even as 
Inadequatelj as I have dealt with the Tenderfoot and Second-class 
tests What I propose to do is just to say a few words generally 
on the subject and try and indicate the attitude the Scouter should 
adopt towards it and one or two waj s by w’htch he can secure that 
the mnjoritj of the bojs in his Troop can set out to win the badge 
The badge as it stands at present is within the capabilities of tho 
average ho> of fifteen, provided he is prepared to put his back into 
it and make a real effort I have already indicated that that quality 
is perhaps more nccessarj and more important to-day than it was in 
J90S There are certain primary considerations which I am com- 
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pelled to state somewhat shortly. To become a First-class Seoul 
does not imply that a boy has to take a sudden plunge out of his 
depth all at once. He is asked to show that he can look after himself, 
but he IS allowed to wade into it gradually The Second-class Seoul 
should not be expected to pass all his First-class tests at one fell 
swoop, but he should be expected to pass them all within a petiod 
of, say, one year from starting off to take them This refers to the 
question of passing his tests, not to the question of learning oi 
practising It is possible and advisable to bring into the ordinary 
programmes of the Troop a certain amount of practice in First-class 
work by means of inter-Patrol competitions, games and otherwise. 
It IS not at all necessary that an}' Scout should be compelled to watt 
until he has secured his Second-class Badge before he is allowed to 
obtain a little practice in the elementary parts of First-class subjects 

The actual intensive study for the various tests is a matter largely 
of individual effort , opportunities for such study should be afforded, 
and advice and help should be given when required It is foi the 
Scoutmaster and the othei Scooters of the Troop to do tlieir best 
to encourage and help 

Examiners and Local Associations undoubtedly have their pail 
to play Associations should see that an adequate panel of examiners 
—who undeistand their job— is provided, and that sufficient facili- 
ties arc afforded to the boys so that they do not have to wait un- 
necessarily. The authority now given .by which Scoutmasteis 
may be allowed to certify foi half the tests laid down, undoubtedly 
eases the situation as far as Scouters and Scouts are concerned 
Examiners can render immense service to Scouting generally if 
tliey endeavour to help every boy who comes before them, instead 
of merely passing oi failing him By that I mean that when a boy 
fails m any particular test he should be told why he has failed and 
advised what he should do in order to secure the necessary know- 
ledge oi ability If the examiner would only indicate the extra 
study and practice that he requues and state the period that should 
elapse before he has another shot, he will be helping tliat particular 
boy and helping to raise the geneial standard of Scouting A certain 
•amount of sympath} and understanding will work wonders 

And now to turn to the Scouters specially. Many of them appear 
to regard First-class work as something quite outside the ordmar) 
sphere of the Troop’s activities, and make no attempt to bring il 
into the everyday activities of the Troop I have already said that 
this attitude is wrong. Many regard it as so difficult— usually without 
any actual personal experience, but f i om hearing others talk about it 
—that special classes are necessary for tackling the different subjects. 
There is nothing in the First-class test whicli cannot be introduced 
to the boy in an elementary form during the first week he is a Scout. 

4 
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Any Troop meeting can include competitions in estimating heights 
or short distances, numbers and weights, talks on mapping and 
axemanship, and so on Swimming should be encouraged, obsen'- 
mg all the precautions laid down, from a bo3'’s earliest j'ears with- 
out any idea of a test What if one has to go six miles before one 
can find suitable water? I have know'n many boys — and girls — ^\vho 
had to walk that distance to school and back again Even a boy of 
twelve can go for a short journey on a Saturday afternoon, carry- 
ing his food, and submitting some kind of a leport afterwards 
When a boy has passed his Second-class stage he has merely to 
bring himself up to First-class standard in subjects that he should 
know' a good deal about already For this purpose any idea of a 
“special class for First-class” should be avoided, as it immediately 
suggests great difficulties to the Scout, which are frequently there 
m the imagination of the Scoutei only TJiere is, of course, no 
objection to having special classes for mapping or some other special 
subjects, which those working specially for First-class can join, 
but don’t confine such classes to such Scouts, they should be open 
to the w'hole Troop 

If I speak somew'hat emphatically on these points it is because 
for the last twelve months I have taken particular care to make a 
special note of any First-class Scouts I met, and to question them 
on their experience I have met quite a large number, and practi- 
cally everyone confessed that he had found one part or other of 
the test rather a dffiiculty, but all were agreed, without being 
prompted, that the difficulty was worth it, and that they learned 
quite a lot because of it If the Scouts Ihcmsehcs can adopt that 
attitude surely the Scouters can too 

So it is that the encouragement of the Scouter becomes such an 
important feature He should talk the question of the First-class 
Badge over with his Court of Honour, show' the members of the 
Court that he expects every Scout to look towards the First-class 
Badge as his immediate aim, discuss with them ways and means 
of securing opportunities for practice, arrange the Troop’s pro- 
grammes — indoor and outdoor — so that First-class subjects have a 
prominent place, establish the desire in their minds for the Troop 
to ha% c the tradition of being a First-class Troop It is quite true 
to say that a Troop that places the First-class Badge prominently 
m Its programme will inevitably' become a First-class Troop 

riierc IS plenty of material to hand w'hich w'lll help us on the 
trail ScojttiJig for Boys itself is full of information about First- 
class work Letters to a Leader is all about these tests 'ialks on 
Ambulance Work goes further than is required in the test in first- 
aid Exploring deals at length with the question of mapping and 
the journey 
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At the risk of poaching on the preserves of the last-named book, 
I should like to say just a few words on the subject of the First-class 
journey A First-class Scout is supposed to be one who has proved 
his worth, who is able to go out into the open by himself and carry 
out successfully any little job that is given him to do. His train- 
ing has secured that he is self-reliant, self-dependent, self-assured, 
self-less. The journey provides the best means that Scouting has of 
putting these qualities to the lest It should be the acme of the 
training that the Scout has received, and, as Exploring says, 
should preferably come last My plea is that the journey should be 
a real test of the Scout’s ability to do things on his own, and not 
just a Saturday afternoon’s stroll I would also add that the more 
practice the Scoutmaster can give by gradual degrees to the Scouts 
in his Troop in regard to this journey test, the more will the Scout- 
ing of the Troop progress 

A building IS not habitable until it has been roofed , a Scout is 
not complete until he has become First-class It is in this direction 
that we want to develop our Scouting now We should do our best 
to ensure that every Scout really makes an attempt to become a 
pukka Scout. We do not necessarily develop by increasing the 
scope of our Scouting so far as numbers are concerned , real deve- 
lopment consists in securing that all those who call themselves 
Scouts are Scouts in their actions .and in their attitude as well as in 
name 

Again this applies to Scouters, just as much as to Scouts. 


CHAPTER XII 

DECORATING 

When a Scout has qualified as Second-class, not only is he allowed 
to go in for his First-class tests, but he can also win proficiency 
badges m the subjects m which he is interested. 

These various badges can be placed roughly m four groups . 

1 Service Badges — such as the badges that qualify for King’s 
Scout, Ambulance man. Interpreter, Pathfinder, and so on The 
public is entitled to expect a fairly high standard of efficiency in a 
Scout who wears one or other of these service badges. It is essential 
to the good name of Scouting that that expectation should be realis- 
ed, and so all King’s Scout badges have to be re-qualified for every 
year. Scouters should pay special attention as regards the training 
for these badges and see that opportunities of revision are afforded. 

2 such as Camper, Pioneer, Tracker Training 
for any of these should be more of a general nature, elementary 

4 ?" 
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Ijnmvledgc m regard to them being dealt with in ordinary Troop 
programmes, and revised by means of games and competitions 
Once the elements of knowledge that all Scouts should possess of 
these subjects have been acquired further study can be a matter of 
the Scout’s individual study and aptitude 

3 Hobby Badges — such as Airman, Bird Warden, Leather- 
worker, Naturalist The object of this group of badges specially is 
to foster any interest which the Scout may have, so that he can fill 
in his leisure time usefully and happily, and so that it may be pos- 
sible to lay the foundations of hobbies which will intciest him 
throughout his life There are other possibilities in connection with 
this group of badges that I will mention later 

4 Trade Badge — such as Blacksmith, Dairyman, Miner The 
object of this group is to encourage a boy to learn his trade 
thoroughly and to connect it with his Scouting 

The Badge System with its training in character, hobbies, possi- 
ble \ ocation and so on, is an integral part of the Scout method of 
training It is based on a desire to draw out interest, industry and 
zeal, and only assist technical training incidentally This is a some- 
what important point since it is sometimes necessary to correct the 
attitude towards badges that has been adopted by some Scouters 
and Local Associations Setting aside Service badges for the moment, 
the winning of a badge does not necessarily mean that the Scout is 
an expert in that particular line, but that he has shown a real and 
not a passing interest in it and has applied himself to it The amount 
of interest and application will vary with the nature of the badge 
and the nature of the boy Where a boy is employed in a trade and 
comes up for a badge in that subject it should be obvious that a 
good working knowledge of the subject should be expected of him 
If another boy has taken up that subject as a hobby only, and his 
opportunities of getting acquainted with it are correspondingly 
limited, such a high standard of knowledge is not so necessary 

B -P repeatedly stated his opinion in regard to badges, saying 
that the mam object and value of them is to draw out the dull, 
backward boy and gi\e him a chance with the more brilliant and 
better educated boy, so that the former is cncouiagcd to make an 
attempt to get to know about things He further said quite dis- 
tinctly that the standard of award should not necessarily be the 
amount of skill or knowledge that the boy possesses, but the amount 
of effort that he continues to put into his attempt This means that 
there should be some kind of liaison between Scouters and Badge 
examiners I he latter are organised by the Local Association, but 
it IS always open to every Scouter to give them any information he 
may ha\e as regards the boy’s character and the amount of work 
he has put in 
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Some of the uses of badges in Troop work have already been 
indicated They help to form character, and certain of them are 
so devised as to encourage physical well-being, manual dexterity 
or mental concentration They also serve as an incentive to self- 
help, one of the most important of Scout attributes They are 
valuable also as an adjunct to winter work, and as teaching a boy 
something to do in his spare time, thus encouraging him to make 
the best use of his leisure This is sometimes not so much a question 
of the present as of the future It is an unfortunate fact that many 
boys, what between school-work and organised games, employment 
and evening classes, have no spare time of any kind It is rather a 
pitiful state of affairs to my mind, because a certain amount of 
leisure is essential to development, and unless a man has learned 
how to occupy his leisure when he is young he will find it extremely 
difficult to do so when he is older That is one of the reasons why 
ready-made pleasures are so well patronised 

The hobby group of badges help us here, and there is also a 
possibility through them of discovering some special aptitude in a 
boy which might indicate a suitable future occupation for him Too 
great stress should not be laid on this point, for at the best it is only 
a remote possibility, but it is a point that the Scoutmaster should 
bear in mind and that he should address his attention to, if his 
watchful eyes notice any special tendency on a boy^s part. These 
badges can only give broad indications, such, for instance, as 
whether the boy has greater manual skill than head skill 

The Service badges are important as carrying an obligation to 
the public with them. In this case some standard is necessary, as 
we have not only ourselves to consider. Knowledge of these subjects 
should be kept up to date, because at any time the service implied 
by the badge may be put into operation 

But the converse is not true, as some imagine, that there is no 
obligation on the Scout to retain a knowledge of other badges that 
he has not to be examined for annually 

There are a large number of Scout badges so tliat every boy 
may have some kind of a choice, and may find that his interests 
are suited in one way or another This large number, however, 
suggests to some that a boy is a better Scout according to the 
number of badges he sports on his arm. Perhaps the All-round 
Cords also help to keep this impression alive The Founder deals 
with this point in What Scouts Can Do 

“I fear that sometimes we find a fellow going in for Proficiency 
tests in order to get badges to w^ear He likes to have a sleeve full 
for svv'ank, but that fellow is not a true Scout — he ts thinking of 
himself all the time. 

“The true Scout is the chap who goes in for the training in 
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order to make himself efficient and able to help othci people If the 
badge is awarded to him he is glad to have it, and proud of it, but 
that was not his reason for taking up the work 

“A Scout does his work because it is his duty, not for any reward 
I do hope that every Scout will remember this and carry it out 
when he is grown up ” 

Badge-hogging, as it is called, can be easily av'oided if the Scout- 
master will only lay emphasis on the First-class badge as the one 
to aim at primarily after passing Second-class He can perhaps lay 
the trail by suggesting to the Scout or Scouts certain badges, such 
as Cook, which will help towards First-class work Later on he can 
draw attention to the King's Scout badges, and then those leading 
up to the Bushman’s Thong, at the same time suggesting one or 
two hobby badges to suit the individuality of the boy If some such 
procedure as this is followed, not only will the Scoutmaster be 
developing the character and abilities of his Scouts, but he will also 
be developing tlicir Scouting on to the highest planes In this way 
he will be making real use of the Badge system in his Scouting, 
instead of, as sometimes happens, subordinating his Scouting 
to badges 

There arc certain ways and means to be considered Sometimes 
It IS advisable for the whole Troop or for different Patrols in the 
Troop to specialise in certain Badges I would suggest that it is 
best to do both It is possible to make a selection of badges round 
which the general activities of the Troop can revolve, the Second- 
class and First-class badges would obviously be so selected and 
possibl) others such as Camper, Healthy man, Leatherworker, 
Pathfinder, Pioneer Then each Patrol can select its own special 
badges round which a certain amount of special Patrol work can 
be built If a selection of three is made, one should be drawn from 
each of the Service, Scouting and Hobby groups 

Badge work should only be dealt with at Troop meetings in a 
general way, but it is wonderful what an amount of knowledge 
and ability the Troop as a whole can acquire in certain badge 
subjects, if the matter for Troop instruction is carefully chosen 
It IS a mistake to bar Tenderfoots from such instruction, they will 
benefit as much as the others, although they may have to wait 
longer before they can reap the reward of that benefit 

Personally I would be inclined to avoid special badge classes as 
such, but there is obviously no objection to special meetings to 
deal w ith such subjects as Carpentry, Leatherworker and so on. 
What I mean is that the badge should not be the aim of these 
special meetings, and they should not be so labelled, the know- 
ledge and ability gained is the important matter, the badge is inci- 
dent il, but can sometimes be used as an incentive So again we 
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can only say the badge ii> not an end tn itself but a means 
to an end. 


Ilandici'ctfts 

Handicrafts naturall} arise out of a consideration of badges, but 
I am going to depart from the normal piacttce I ha'vc so far follow- 
ed m this book, and build up the remarks I have to sa> on this sub- 
ject from before the Cub age, through the Pack to the Troop 

Handicrafts, or, preferabh, making things, form an important 
part of Scout training inaboj’s life, whether he be Wolf Cub, 
Scout or Rorer Scout — not the most important part by any means. 

The boy, before he is old enough to become a Wolf Cub, has 
probably been taught how to use his fingers m some way or other 
in the infant class at school When he becomes a Cub he ptobabh 
continues to do a certain amount of handicraft in school. This often 
giva’s to the Cubmastcr who is not interested m this branch of our 
training, and who does not understand its uses, an excuse to 
neglect it cntlreh “M> Cubs don’t like handicrafts They get 
Cjuite enough of that in ‘^choo!,” is a cry that is frequently heard 
This is quite ti ue m a “^ense, but ha^t the> had any oppoitunitv 
given them in scliool to develop their own imagination and their 
own initiatne through handicrafts:* It is m that direction that the 
value of handicrafts as an aid to character training in the Pack lies ; 
and the CubmasU r who neglects this aid 1*1 making a great mistake 
Thctc is not the space to give specific lUuslrntions, but I have known 
difiercnt boys m dUTerent Packs whose whole outlook on Cubbing, 
and on life in general for that matter, lias been changed immensely 
for the bettor by their AKcla’s instigation to make something for 
themselves * 

In the Pack we arc more intent on leaching the, boy to use hi'’ 
fingers, to develop his own imagination and natural abiItU, to 
occupy his Sparc moments at home, and to make little things for 
other pcopk 
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ful gadgets, and so on, is an excellent form of training Theatricals 
and Shows suggest other activities, such as fixing stage-lighting, 
making properties and scenery Those with drawing ability can 
paint the scenery or suitable wall-pictures If “handicraft” is kept 
in a watertight compartment it will become unreal and lose that 
sense of purpose which the growing boy demands 

To the Scoutmaster handicrafts are perhaps primarily useful as 
forming an adjunct to winter work and as providing an incentive to 
self-help, both in the case of the individual Scout and of tlie Troop 
Some Troops specialise in a limited number of, handicrafts, other 
Troops ring the changes very frequently To a great extent the 
choice of the particular form of activity to be indulged in must be 
left to the Scouts themselves, so that their work is backed by their 
interest The Court of Honour will soon be able to tell what this 
choice IS Sometimes the handicraft may be subsidiary to some other 
endeavour such as decorating Headquarters, or providing materials 
for a Scout Exhibition or Scout Fair In these cases the choice is 
dictated by circumstances In some cases handicrafts are utilised 
«is a means of self-help, and 1 roops are able to support themselves 
on the sale of the various articles th^y have made The selling can 
be done at a special exhibition, or a market can be obtained locally, 
or even at a distance, if the supply of articles is fairly constant 
One Troop does a great deal by making fire-by-friction sets, anothci 
goes in for poker work of all kinds, another does leather work, 
another heraldic shields There is no end to the different types of 
money-making handicrafts that can be adopted Care must be taken, 
as has been done in all the Troops of which I am thinking at the 
moment, to see that these money-raising stunts are very much 
subordinated to the Scouting that the Troop is doing, and do not 
interfere with local tiade 

In some cases, and these demandour particular attention, handi- 
I rafts are used not as a means of self-help, but as a means of help- 
ing others Canada has given us a lead in this direction by the in- 
stitution of toy-repair depots, where derelict toys are restored to 
their former new condition and distributed at Christmas time to the 
thildrcn of new settlers 

If definite handicrafts are adopted as a Troop activit)’, special 
classes, which can be conducted by outside helpers, will be necessary 
apart from normal Iroop meetings 1 his is where the froop with 
Its own meeting-place scores so heavily, because the Troop Head- 
quarters can be open every evening for those Scouts who want to 
come and do their bit In country districts where the Scouts have 
to go long distances, it is possible to liax'c special hand-work before 
or after a meeting 

It might also be v'orth while mentioning the possibility of District, 
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or even County Hobby Exhibitions These have been a means of 
introducing many Scouter*? to handicrafts and the \alueof them 
in their Scout li aining, and also a means of showing the public what 
Scouts can do. Further discussion of this subject will be found in 
Scoiiitn}^ and Lct'^ure, by E E Rc}nolds (J H Q. 6d.). 

CHAPTER XIH 

llOUShKEEPING 
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There are various printed forms available on which the information 
can be posted in regard to dates of admission, passing of tests and 
badges and other things of more or less routine nature There 
is no reason wh) tlie Scoutmaster should keep this formal register 
himself, an A S M or a Scout can easily keep it posted up to date 
There is scope for a useful Rover Scout job here 

The Scoutmaster should keep his own diary If this is inter- 
leaved with the Troop Register, he will have to keep both himself, 
for very few of us like others to see our own private diary while 
we are still alive T his diary is alluded torn “1 racking Rules for 
Scouters,” a chapter m Gilcraft Gleanings In his diary the Scout- 
master should keep his own private notes in regard to each boy 
m his Troop, making an attempt from time to time to sum up the 
character of each, to jot down the lines along which he intends to 
work with each, the response that they make to treatment This is 
his case-book, and should contain the inner history of each Scout 
and his inner progress, as against his more outward progress in 
the matter of badges, but unless it is continually looked at and 
estimates revised it will be useless 

Other housekeeping books may be more brief!)' mentioned, not 
because they are unimportant, but because they are not quite of so 
much consequence as the Diary There is no necessity for the 
Scoutmaster to keep any of the others himself, in fact from the 
point of view of training it is better that they should be maintained 
bv the Scouts themselves 

Each Patrol Leader should have a Patrol Roll Book which he 
keeps up and submits from time to time to the Scoutmaster and 
the Court of Honour liie more he can be encouraged to add 
information to a bare list of attendances and subscriptions the 
better He is in charge of certain members of the household and 
^r-hould set out to get to know all about them Unless he jots this 
information down, he is liable to forget it or ignore it when it 
would be useful to his Scoutmaster 

A. list of all that the Troop possesses in the way of gear, etc, 
•should be kept This is an inv entory of the household’s possessions 
and fixings It is important that it should be maintained in case of 
t hanges of personnel, of fire, theft and all the other accidents that 
ma> happen at anv time to property Not only should such a list be 
maintained, but there should be a clear understanding as to whom 
the property belongs This is an essential precaution to take from 
the very beginning, whether in an open or in a controlled Troop 
In the case of a Controlled Group, it should be decided what property , 
if any , belongs to the Group itself and not to the Controlling Authori- 
*y. I his decision should be recorded in a letter of agreement bet- 
ween the GSM and the Controlling Authority The Scoutmaster 
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should himself" see that some kind of a Deed of Trust is drawn up 
and that itds kept in safe custody. Imperial Headquarters will help 
when asked witli a model Deed and with advice. This question of 
property is an important one and has been fruitful of tiouble in the 
past.' The inventory of property, or stock book, can be maintained 
by an assistant, by a Rover Scout or by one of the Scouts them- 
selves Whoever maintains it, the Scoutmaster should see that a 
periodical official check is made by the Court of Honour. If we are 
training boys to become good citizens, it is part of our training that 
they should be taught business methods, and that they should learn 
that public property is to be respected Once they begin to realise 
the value of the property the Troop possesses and what is involved 
in the way of responsibility by that possession, they will be better 
qualified to have their say in the collection and disposal of local and 
government funds and possessions later on. 

As a further help in the business training of the Court of Honour 
there is the Court’s Minute Book, which should be kept by one of 
the Patrol Leaders. Preferably the Court’s Scribe should be chang- 
ed every three months so that each of the Scout members has an 
opportunity of learning something about the keeping of minutes by 
actually doing the job. This is one of those little points which are 
liable to escape notice, more especially if we have a Scribe who is 
good at his job. We are apt to keep him at it because he is good, 
instead of displacing him by someone who is bad, but who will in 
all probability get better through practice. 

Lastly there is a very important book — the Troop Log — import- 
ant because it records the history and traditions of the Troop. Here 
again it should be a record of the Troop as seen from the Scout’s 
point of view. All the entries in it should be made by Scouts, with 
an occasional contributed article by a Scouter on request. The Troop 
is the Scouts’ ; its Log should be theirs too This will entail con- 
siderable encouragement and prompting on the Scoutmaster’s part 
at first, but once it has been got going well there should not be so 
much difficulty m keeping it going. The Log should not be just a 
bare record of programmes and badges awarded. These should 
appear, but be written up in an interesting kind of way, special 
mention being made of anything very exciting and amusmg. Chaft 
— especially of the Scouters — should be allowed and encouraged. It 
makes for a very happy family spirit if such chaff is taken in good 
part, and appreciated for what it is — a token of affectionate regard 
Boys are not inclined to chaff those whom they do not like ; they are 
more apt to ignore them altogether. The Log should be illustrated 
too by any sketches or photographs that the Scouts like to contri- 
bute. If there is an artistic Scouter in the Troop, he may be invit- 
ed to contribute a sketch now and tlien, especially if he can picture 
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a landscape that the Tioop likes, or can make a humorous drawing 
of some incident in camp The Out-of-doors and Camp should bulk 
largely m every Troop’s Log 

Such a book will not only be of value to the Troop itself, but will 
be of interest to parents, visiting Scouters and others The activi- 
ties and nature of the Troop should be reflected in it 

Finance 

Money is one of the bugbears of housekeeping, and can easily 
become one of the Troop as well The question of finance is dealt 
with m Rules 15-21 of Policy, Organisation and Rules, and these 
rules should be very carefully studied and followed b}' every Scout- 
master Mention has already been made of the most scrupulous 
care that should be observed in respect of public property, and the 
same holds good in respect of public funds All Troop Funds, 
whether provided entirely by the boys themselves or not, should be 
regarded and treated with the same care as public funds In any case 
the Scoutmaster is well advised to have a separate Treasurer, and 
not to handle the Troop’s finances himself If money is subscribed 
by, or obtained from, the public, our Rules clearly lay down that it 
should be administered by the Group Committee This is laid down 
as a safeguard both to the public and to the Scoutmaster, although 
some of the latter appear to regard it as an implication against their 
honour None are so blind as those who will not see, and some are 
apt to Ignore a helping hand as much as a fist until it lands, when 
thej soon discover the difference In such cases the Group 
Committee will have its own Treasurer, and there is no reason 
why he should not have custody of all the Group’s funds, whether 
contributed by the boys or otherwise There is a dilTerence, how- 
ever, m the disposal of these funds The boys themselves should 
have the main say in the spending of the money that they have con- 
tributed in cash or in kind — by waj of clTort such as Displays and 
other entertainments for which thej have been responsible In these 
cases, unless there are serious reasons to the contrary, the Group 
rreasurcr and Committee should accept an> decision that the Court 
of Honour has made in regard to the disposal of the Scouts’ con- 
tributions This does not prevent the Court voting money for some 
project in which the Committee arc primarily interested, such as the 
building of .1 Troop Hut 

It is well worth the Scouter’s while to explain something of the 
keeping of accounts to the Scouts themselves No boy can learn too 
early in life the value of money, and the importance both of keep- 
ing a correct record of the monej he receives and the money he 
^pcnds, .md of buying within his means so as not to run into debt 
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The Gioup Committee should administer the funds for which 
they are responsible, but are under the obligation, unless tlie money 
has been 1 aised for any specific purpose, of consulting the Group 
Council (see p* 113) as to the best outlay that can be made in order 
to further the Scouting of the Group 

The question of self-help, which has aheady been mentioned 
in the previous chapter, is an important one, since it concerns the 
character-building side of Scouting It is quite obviously wrong 
for the adults connected with the Group to pay for everythmg. 
I know Troops which are equipped, so to speak, with all kinds of 
modern labour-saving devices , I know Troops who have a bate 
minimum of equipment and that mostly camp geai I have no 
hesitation in saying that the latter type of Troop has always struck 
me as being the more Scoutlike in every particular Such a Troop’s 
tents may be old and patched, but they give a pride of possession 
which is to be envied 

Ways and means of raising the wind are many and various* One 
has already been mentioned, others will be alluded to m a subsequent 
chapter. There are undesirable ways which have been employed 
from time to time, and at the risk of treading on somepeople’sjoes 
I will mention one or two that occur to me now Whist Drives and 
Dances aie to be discouraged, unless the whole management of 
them IS in the hands of the Group Committee, and the Scouts 
themselves have nothing to do with them, even so far as regai ds 
the selling of tickets I do not, of couise, include Rover Scouts in 
the term Scouts, that is a different matter Raising money on 
1 allies, on articles such as scent cards with an obviously inflated 
value savours to me of dishonesty I will carefully steer round 
bazaars and such-like m case I get into hot water, but I would 
mention entertainments which do not give full value as undesirable 
means of raising funds for the Troop. 

Proper accounts should be kept, and should be available for 
inspection by those who have contributed to the Group’s finances 
The Scouts themselves have the right to inspect the accounts where 
their own contributions are concerned, but normally it is sufficient 
the Court of Honour do this periodically as repiesenting the Scouts 

Under Rule 21 1 , the Local Association can require the submission 
of Group accounts for audit by themselves, or some person appoint- 
ed by them A standard form of accounts can be obtained, if 
desired, from I H Q. 


Uniforms 

One of the greatest problems of the householder is to keep the 
household clothed In many Troops it is as urgent a problem to 
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kno^\^by what means theScouts should obtain their Scout uniforms 
Normally each Scout should pay for his own uniform, but this is 
not always practicable The financial standing of our Scouts differs 
very considerably, and we have to see to it that that does not make 
any outward difference to their Scouting, just as we know it makes 
no diflfcrcnce inwardly These matters should be adjusted as between 
the Scout concerned and the Scoutmaster It is not fair to the boy 
tliat the Court of Honour, which contains his pals, should discuss 
his family finances In some Troops, especially those in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, certain articles of uniform are contributed from Group 
funds, usually hat, belt and scarf These remain the property of 
the Group, and are handed back when the boy leaves the Group 
or obtains others In other Troops a Clothing fund is maintained 
by the Scouters or by the Group Treasurer, the former being prefer- 
able so long as the running of it can be delegated to an A S M 
The fund can be started by a permanent loan from the Group Com- 
mittee, and IS kept floating by the contributions tliat the Scouts pay 
in from time to time until their account is paid up Uniform 
Account cards can be obtained from Imperial Headquarters In 
other Troops grants in aid arc made from Group funds to necessit- 
ous cases on the certificate of the Scoutmaster 

In one country Troop, whose Scoutmaster I know well, a boy, 
on passing his Tenderfoot tests, is rigged out by the Troop from 
Its clothing store, but not with a completely new uniform When 
be grows out of the various articles he returns them mended and 
clean, and gets larger sizes in exchange No difficulty has been 
experienced in uniforms not being cared for, and the boys them- 
sehes know that the Troop as a whole has worked for the money 
that enables this to be done 

Another Troop maintains a Uniform fund out of which it pur- 
chases materials for various handicrafts— such as the wooden 
frames of stools Materials arc supplied free to a Scout, and on” 
completion of the article by him the value of it is credited to his 
Uniform account irrespectne of its date of sale In this w'ay the 
Scouts arc enabled to work for their own uniforms 

All Badges should be paid for by the Local Association or the 
Scout Group and should remain their property, so that their return 
can be required if necessary 

Gioitp Committee 

The household usually has a small group of people who arc 
consulted m difficulties — the Padre, Doctor, Solicitor, Banker If 
.1 Scout Group has a similar group of people on whom it can depend 
for •’dvicc and help, it can obviously gather strength and continuity 
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A Gjdup Commitlce is obiigatoiy when funds arc obtaihed"1rom 
out‘'i(lc ‘'OUlce‘^, but it is n desirable adjunct to the Group or Troop 
in any circumstances 1 here has been trouble as between Scout- 
m5i‘'tcr and Committee m the past chiefly because no one has made 
any aliempt to lay down what the functions of the Committee were 
Their duties m regard to finance have already been mentioned ; it is 
also advisable that .d! Group property should be imested in them 
undci a proper Deed of Tiust Apart from that thej aic concerned 
only in tlie outside business affairs of the Group and should not m- 
leri^crc with its internal workings So far as the 'I roop is concerned 
the Stout work that it docs is under the control of Uie Scout- 
mastci, subjVct only to tlie Group Scoutmaster if he is a separate 
indn idual The Committee can only interfere when the Scout work 
of the 1 roop is obviously bad and contrar) to rule and method. 
Even then they should not take the Troop into their own hands, but 
should bring the matter to the notice of the District Commissioner 
There is ne\<r am liouhlc if, on the formation of a Com- 
mittee, Its functions arc dcnrlv laid dowm in writing and 
undei stood. 

Tins does not mean tliat the Scoutmaster should ignore tlw 
Committee, ho\ve\er; as a mattei of courtesy, if nothing else, he 
should periodically let them know how thc'lioopis piogressing, 
what its needs are, and what successes it, or indi\ idual mcmlKirs 
of It, ha\c won. ITe should trv and interest each member of the 
Committee m the Troop as a whole, and separate members In 
mdn idual Scouts who can be helped in their future occupations 
ihcielw, 

The eomposition of a Group Committee depends on ciicum- 
Mances, but the paienis should be represented there, as well as 
nuential an<l mierestcd people of the neighbourhood Mothers 
should not be ignored; many Troops in\c found a Mothers* sub- 

♦ OnimitSce n xi r\ ustTid .?flv. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DOMESTIC STAFF 

To assist him in running the Troop the Scoutmaster has a staff 
of men and boys — Assistant Scoutmasters and Patrol Leaders If 
this staff IS to be of any assistance the members of it must be given 
various definite jobs to do and know what these jobs are The 
Scoutmaster is like a housekeeper Avho looks after everyone in the 
house, sees that they are comfortable, sees that the various mem- 
bers of the staff have their allotted tasks and get on with them, 
sees that everyone works in together as one harmonious whole In 
consequence the house is comfortable and well run, everything 
goes smoothly 

So it should be with the Troop 

First let us consider the Scoutmaster himself who is the head of 
the staff There should be no hesitation on his part that he is head 
Obviously if things arc to go well and in one required direction 
there must be a leader who gives the final word Apart from that 
the Scoutmaster has to remember that he alone is responsible for 
the Troop to the boys, to their parents and to Scouting at large 
He cannot excuse himself on the plea that what is being done is the 
work of his Association or is a decision of the Court of Honour It 
IS his diit\ to see that nothing is done in connection with the Troop 
that IS in any way contrary to, or different from, the main principles 
and methods of Scouting 

It IS his duty then to decide what requires doing after consulting 
with the other members of the household, and consulting their 
interests When the various duties have been decided upon, it is 
the Scoutmaster’s duty to apportion them to the various members 
of his stall, and to see that they are done He himself must take 
a part, and a leading part, in these duties 

In other words, if the Troop is to be conducted in a proper 
manner, it is necessary to pool the abilities and energies of all the 
helpers there are available, and then to introduce a certain amount 
of organisation into the running of the Troop 

The various duties and responsibilities that the Scoutmaster 
should himself assume are mentioned throughout the whole of this 
book They cannot possiblj be compressed into a few short para- 
graphs The qualifications required of him are set out in Rules 
69-70 and 223, and all Commissioners and Local Associations arc 
asked to be particularlj careful to see that these qualifications are 
possessed b\ all persons appljing for a Scoutmaster’s warrant 
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Assistant Scouimastos ^ 

Rule 235 stresses the fact that an Assistant Scoutmaster is 
required for every Troop, and more than one if the Troop consists 
of more than four Patrols The qualifications A.S M ’s should 
possess are the same as for a Scoutmaster with the exception of 
ability to secure the use of some sort of clubroom They may, 
however, receive a warrant at the age of eighteen as opposed to 
the Scoutmaster’s twenty 

That IS somewhat of a digression I am afraid, so let us go on 
with the choice of an ASM The Scoutmaster would be well 
advised not to look for someone who has similar tastes and abilities 
as he himself possesses His Assistant need not necessarily helfD 
simply by copying all his tastes and methods , he can be of more 
help if he brings other gifts to the common treasury, so that the 
two between them can make a really good Scoutmaster It is im- 
possible to say more in regard to choice in any general kind of 
vjay, but we can be quite definite in regard to the relationship that 
should exist between a Scoutmaster and his A S M ’s Obviously 
that relationship should be one of mutual respect which will lead to 
real friendship They have the common bond of the Troop and a 
liking foi boys, and should be co-partners in everything that is 
done, the senior partner, as has been said, making the final decision 
whenever one is necessary 

1 he duties that can be delegated to an A S M depend naturally 
on the personification and abilities of the Scouters concerned At 
first It will be necessary to discuss what each is best qualified to do 
and to apportion work and responsibilities accordingly It is 
important that some definite delegation be made by the Scout- 
master so that Ins hands are not always full of petty details On 
the other hand it is not fair that the ASM should be given just 
the petty and dirty jobs to do, while the S M gets all the jam, 
so to speak All future work and plans should be discussed to- 
gether, and the A S M ’s advice should be sought and adopted 
whenever it appears to indicate the better course to take 

A certain amount of the business side of the Troop in regard to 
records and finance can be taken ovei by an A S M , but it is not 
only on the material side of Scouting that he can help His co- 
operation should be invited on the character-tiaining side as well 
Character judging and character training is one of the most difficult 
jobs there are, and the Scoutmaster needs all the help he can get 
The Troop as a whole, and individual members of it should be 
continually discussed over a friendly fire, or in the quiet of a night 
in camp These are the times when Scouters can get together 

5 
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and get to grips with their real job If a Troop of four Patrols 
has two A S M ’s it is a good plan to ask each to pay particular 
attention to two Patrols, as well as keeping a general eye on the 
Troop as a whole 

If a Scoutmaster has no Assistants, he has obviously a more 
difiicult job to tackle He may be left to secure the services of a 
Rover Scout or of someone else who has not the aptitude or time 
to undertake the obligations of a warrant With this help he is in a 
stronger position, but all the time he should be on the look-out for 
an A S M , and should realise, too, that it is quite possible that 
one may be found from amongst the Scouts of his own Troop 
Many a good Scouter has been lost because a Scouter did not look 
near enough home Some of us find it difficult to realise that boys 
grow up and become men 


Troop Leader 

Special provision is made in Rule 238 for the appointment of a 
Troop Leader, who must have been a Patrol Leader for not Ifcss 
than six months, and must also be a First-class Scout It is not 
necessary that the office should be filled in every Troop, nor is it 
necessary that the Troop Leader should be without a Patrol of 
his own If one Patrol Leader obviously stands out abo-ve the 
others, it is only fitting that his merit should be recognised If it 
IS desired to give responsibility to more boys, then one of the P L ’s 
can become Troop Leader and his Patrol betaken over by another 

1 he right Troop Leader is one of the most important members 
of the Domestic Staff He can back up all the Scoutmaster’s efforts 
and set the tone for all the Scouts to adopt Like the head boy 
in a school he is frequently able to get down to the roots of things 
better than the Scouters, and his advice is, therefore, invaluable 
He can act as the Leader of the Patrol Leaders and help them over 
their difficulties A good Troop Leader will make a good Assistant 
Scoutmaster before verv long The position should not, therefore, 
be used as a kind of shelf on which to place an older, and not very 
useful. Patrol Leader It demands the best Scout there is in the 
Troop It IS not fair to dismiss the Troop Leader as a kind of 
storekeeper or odd-job man He can do much more than that in 
training Patrol Leaders, running the inter-Patrol Competition, 
and influencing the Troop as a whole. 

Patrol Leaders 

A good deal has already been said in one way or another in 
regard to Patrol Leaders, including various methods of selection 
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and appointment. They arc important members of the Scout- 
master’s staff, and arc, in fact, the backbone of the Tioop. The 
Troop is run as a joint affair for the benefit of the Scouts, and not 
for the benefit of the Scouters, and the Patrol Leaders as repre- 
senting the Scouts should have a real say in its government. The 
Patrol is a complete unit in itself led by the Patrol Leader, who 
owes allegiance to the Scoutmaster and the Court of Honour It 
IS essential that every opportunity of exercising leadership should 
be afforded, and that various duties in connection with the Troop 
as a whole should be delegated to them, such as Scribe, Storeman, 
Camp-fire Leader. 

The Patrol Leaders should be led to see that they have an 
important part m the welfare of tlic Troop, that their advice is 
welcome at all times, that their view can frequently be adopted. The 
Scoutmaster has to remember, even when he denies it, that these 
bo\ s are likely to know more about the other boys of the Troop 
than he does. They probably consort with them at school or at 
work, they know their brothers and sisters, and so on Being boys 
themselves they can tell him a great deal about their point of view. 
^ Scoutmaster who never listens to his Patrol Leaders, or wdio 
disregards them, will never make a success of his job. A Scout- 
master who says that he cannot gel his Patrol Leaders to utter a 
word is engaged on the wrong kind of social work; his me'tter lies 
elsewhere; he has not the requisite point of contact with boys; 
that is all, but it is everything so far as a Scouter is concerned. 

A certain amount of independence on the part of Patrol Leaders 
is to be encouraged. They should gather their Patrols togetlicr at 
other times than at Troop meetings If they maintain a certain 
amount of mystery in regard to these Patrol gatherings, w'ell and 
good ; they have probably some surprise to spring later on Patrol 
expeditions, Patrol camps are all to be encouraged as making for 
keener Patrols and better Scouting The Scoutmaster can super- 
\ ise a certain amount, but he should not be continually spying 
round to see what his Patrols and his Patrol Leaders are about. 
His job is -to try and fire his Leaders with the fact of their 
responsibility for the Scouting abilities of each member of their 
Patrols and to let them see that he is reposing trust and confidence 
m them. This need not be expected all at once, but it can un- 
doubtedly be attained to m every normal Scout Troop 

As a help to his Leaders the S M should run an instructional 
Patrol of which he is P.L and his A S.M.’s, T L. and P.L.'s 
members. It is best if this Patrol has a name and totem, and so 
can secure something of an atmosphere and tradition. This is 
not Only a training Patrol where the P.L.’s are practised m the 
games and exercises that are going to take place in the TroOp, but 
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IS also an experimental Patrol where various ideas are tried out 
This Patrol becomes in fact the Troop’s laboratory and can be 
extremely useful accordingly It is probably best that the Patrol 
meets once a fortnight, the alternative weeks being occupied bj 
meetings of the Court of Honour If possible; the meetings of 
the Patrol and of the Court should be held on a different night 
of the week to that devoted to Troop meetings , otherwise the 
meetings should take place after the Troop meeting has dispersed, 
and the Scouts have gone home 


The Court of Honour 

The staff council is the Court of Honour which manages the 
internal business affairs of the Troop as well as protecting its tradi- 
fions and its standaids Normally the Scoutmaster is the chairman 
of the Court, though in many Troops it has been found possible 
to allow one of the P L ’s to take the chair Personally I prefer the 
Scoutmaster in the chair, because the ultimate responsibility for the 
well-being of the Troop rests with him The other Scouters of the 
Troop and the P L ’s are members, one of the latter m turn acting 
as Scribe In large Troops which have a number of A S M ’s it is 
sometimes advisable that they should not all be members of the 
Court, as their presence is likely to overbalance the representation 
of boys *It IS a good plan to keep a minimum balance of two boys 
to each grown-up In small Troops with only a couple of Patrols, 
Seconds may also be members of the Court 

The procedure to be followed at these meetings, which should 
be conducted in a business-like yet Scouly way, is somewhat as 
follows ,I give the actual procedure adopted by a certain Troop 

Minutes of Last Meeting — signed bv assent 

Business arising out of Minutes 

Each Patrol Leader makes report on Patrol 

Past and Future Programmes discussed 

Duties for fortnight arranged 

General Business and Suggestions 

Praj ers 

This procedure shows the function of the Court in its adminis- 
tratn e capacity and is self-explanatory 

When the traditions and standards of the Troop arc concerned 
the functions of the Court of Honour take on a different tone 
For instance, here is the procedure observed by the same Troop 
when 1 candidate is recommended bj a Scoutcr or P L for 
admission to the Troop 
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The boy mlist be supported by a member of the Troop who has 
at least one year’s service 

Candidate introduced by his suppoi ter 

Candidate’s answers to questions by any member of Court noted. 

Candidate retires 

Candidate’s answers discussed 

\’oting bj secret ballotj S M acting as scrutiniser 

Candidate recalled and informed of result 

Each member of Court signs name in Court’s Minutc-boolc 

When, howe\er, any Scout Is brought before the Court because 
of unscouthke behaviour, it should be an understood principle that 
his Patrol Leader and the Scoutmasiei have both spoken to him, 
independently and together. Appearance before the Court should 
be the last resort so far as discipline is concerned Petty difUcuItieS 
and differences should not be brought before it On such occasions 
the Court should not ape a )udicial court too much It is a Court of 
Enquiry based on a sincere desire to help the Scout at fault, not to 
punish him The Troop as a whole is concerned, because when that 
Scout was invested, the 'I roop collectively accepted responsibility 
for him, and promised to help him throughout his Scout journey. 
There are occasions when heart'? have to be hardened and a boy 
removed for the good of the others, but the Scoutmaster and the 
members of the Court have to realise first that that particular boy 
needs Scouting more than the others as a general rule, and that 
removal is absolutely the last resort The whole subject is rather a 
complicated one and impossible to solve in a few sentences 

If some such methods and attitudes as are explained m this 
chapter are adopted by the Scoutmaster he will find that his Troop 
is unified, that his own work is made easier, that he has more time 
to devote to the study of the Scouts themselves, that the keenness 
of the Patrols merges into the good of the Troop, and that a happy 
family feeling is engendered which finds expression in the term, 
OUR TROOP 


CHAPTER XV 

THE TAMILY GROWS UP 

ScouTERS, hke^parents, must at times regret that their boys insist 
on growing up Peter Pan may be an attractive sta"ge-fantasy, but 
is a distressing phenomenon m real life Scouting is not a Peter 
Pan organisation it trains boys for life; that is, for growing up 
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into men, and the finished product — if there can be a finished pro- 
duct — IS not a childish adult suffering from mental arrestment, but 
a MAN 

Sooner or later the boy wants to grow up , he wants to be a man 
with a man’s freedom from the restrictions of childhood There are 
of course some sentimental adults who say that their schooldays were 
tlie happiest of their lives , such people are either plain liars, or else 
the}' have led singularly dull and unenterprising lives since leaving 
school We may deceive ourselves into seeing childhood through 
a golden haze, but that is not how the growing boy sees it , his eyes 
are looking forward , he wants to leave childhood behind him 

Briefly it may be said that the job of a Scouter is to help his boys 
to grow up into fine men, the old-fashioned phrase “manly man” 
has much to be said for it Troops which lose their boy^ at 14 or 
15 may be safely suspected of having Scouters who refuse to face 
this growmg-up business , they go on treating the young fellow of 
15 or 16 as if he were still 12 years old If that is so, is it any 
surprise that a youngling (to use an old term) will not stay in such 
company, but prefers to cut adrift^ He came to the Troop at ii or 
1 2 , for four years he has perhaps been going over the same ground 
again and again Have you ever tried to reckon up how many times 
he has tied the Tenderfoot knots, for instance, in competitions and 
Troop Meetings^ Four years is a very long time fora boy, six 
years is an epoch We adults forget this fact, to us a year does 
not seem so very long, but each of our years is three to a boy 
From II to 18 — to take the longest period a boy could be in the 
Troop — IS the time we hope to hold our boys Do we lay our plans 
accordingly’ Or do we go on a year at a time without looking 
further ahead? Put it this way the Court of Honour can reason- 
abl} be expected, with the backing of the Scouters, to plan Troop 
activities for a month or two ahead, perhaps for a year, but an 
adult mind alone is able to plan for a period of six or seven years 
I do not mean that the work of the whole Troop has to be so plann- 
ed in detail, but the training of each individual boy must be so con- 
sidered from the time he enters the Troop 

One of the difficulties is that few men are capable of dealing 
cficctively with each stage of boy-youth development Some are 
best with bo}S of Cub age, others w«th 12-year-olds, some would 
"be petrified if left alone with a Pack, but would be great successes 
with the “jounghngs ” This is where it is so important that the 
GSM should aim at getting together a team of Scouters who be- 
tween them can coter the age-range of ii to 18 Roughly, but 
oni} roughl}, it may be said that the younger the Scouter, the 
jounger the boys he should be dealing with 

The general plan within which we work has three parts the 
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first IS progress along the Scout Trail from Tenderfoot to King’s 
Scout and beyond Something has already been said on this aspect 
in Chapter XI The second part of the plan is the progress in responsi- 
bility from Tenderfoot to Patro-I Leader or Troop Leader Not all 
Scouts, especially in a small Troop which holds its members, can 
get this experience But there is a third part which cannot be set 
out as a blue print or tidy diagram , it is the progress from boyhood 
to early manhood And this third business is the most important 
concern of the Scouter The other two are aids, and powerful ones 
if fully used, but character-budding {and that is what we are really 
talking about) cannot be done wholesale , that is why B -P. so 
frequently stressed the need for each Scouter to study each Scout 
as an individual, and for this reason to keep himself as free as 
possible from detailed and routine work m Troop organisation. 

There can be no short cut m this matter , books cannot teach you 
how to help Bill Higgins except in a very general way The most 
profound study of psychology is not a substitute for first-hand 
observation, any more than the reading of a book about birds is a 
substitute for observation in the field I am not deLiying a study 
of psychology; it can be a valuable complement if wisely used 
But many Scouters seem to think that if they knew more about 
psychology they would have a complete guide to the understanding 
of individual character It must be remembered that there are 
severe limitations to the usefulness of the findings of psychologists , 
the greatest is that it is not possible to carry out experiments to test 
theories In chemistry, for instance, it is known accurately and with 
certainty, what the reaction of one element is on another because 
tests have been carried out beyond possibility of error You cannot 
handle human character like that, and it is further unfoitunate that 
many of the theories of psychologists have been based on the 
observation of abnormal and neurotic people With all the progress 
in this subject which has undoubtedly been made of recent years — 
and on the whole psychologists are far more cautious than their 
popularisers — ^we are still miles from being able to predict how the 
various elements m character react on each other There is in fact 
no short cut to the study of Bill Higgins — he is unique, and each of 
his millions of fellows is unique , he must be studied as an individual 

The most dangerous thing is to talk of THE BOY ; there is no such 
monstrosity — there are BOYS. We can make a few generalisations, 
such as that at a certain stage the boy will probably become more 
practical and less imaginative m his outlook, but this still leaves 
the Scouter the job of knowing Bill Higgins as a person Fortunately 
there are many men who have an instinctive sympathy with, and 
understanding of, boys ; experience helps them to be more sympa- 
thetic and less dogmatic. By sympathy I mean a readiness to share 
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and .^esires of others, to help them along their own 
natural^ines» Now the need for sympathy is greatest at this chrys- 
alis stage of boydiood %vhen Bill Higgins is beginning to want to 
grow up It coincides with the physical changes of adolescence, it 
maj also occur just when the boy leaves school for his first job We 
are all familiar with the signs , there is a greater care of appearance, 
especially in the matter of hair-control , more attention is paid to 
girls or a girl , the upper lipus fingered frequently for that incipient 
growth which W'Ould justify a razor Not all bo}s show the same 
signs, but w'hatever form growing-up pains ma\ take, the Scouter 
must be patient and sympathetic Ridicule should be avoided 
though a little light-hearted banter maj be good, but fundamentally 
the boy must be taken seriously 

It IS a mistake to place more emphasis on one characteristic of 
this period than on another Thus it is w’rong to concentrate heavily 
on the physical change and think that talks on sex (w'hich are some- 
times a form of vicarious self-satisfaction) wull soh e all problems 
It IS important to realise that something much bigger is going on — 
a change of outlook on life, a disruption of childish ideas, a 
spiritual awfakening which may not take a religious form , a reach- 
ing out for bigger things, in short, a longing for manhood 

1 his may seem very highfalutin when you think of the individual 
Bill Higgins, he may be coltish, even loutish, the attractive boy- 
hood ways are dropped, and the result may seem very unattractive 
It IS just then that the Scouter must take firm hold of himself and 
say, “I am training this boy for manhood, not for extended child- 
hood ” How can Scouting help this youngling? It is just at this 
stage that our best work can be done If that boy drifts aw'ay from 
Scouting, the fault is more yours than his 

First the Scouter should ask himself if he is the best man for 
dealing with the younglings, if not, then he should see that some 
other member of his team is able to do the job effectively 

Troops have tackled this problem in i aryingways, for there is no 
one unnersal method w'hich can be applied like a poultice In some 
a Senior Patrol, with an A S M to look after it, has proved the 
solution, in others the same result has been achieved, without 
breaking up Patrols, by arranging special activities for the older 
Scouts The point to bear in mind is that these fellows need special 
treatment to satisfy their feeling of "otherness ” Those who arc 
P L ’s may well find tfiat their responsibilities give them all they 
need , and it may be possible to arrange responsible jobs for some 
of the others, such as Scribe, Gear-master, and so on , this wull 
certainly help, for the boy then feels that he is useful, that, 
incidentally , is why such special work should not be given to Rovers 
Special activities might include week-end hikes and camps of a 
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more strenuous kind than usual; much can b% 
there could be social evenings (occasionallyS^lt# gi^l&lnwi^d) , 
visits to factories and places where things are ddlre^^ g. a news- 
paper printing works), or to a particularly good film show, are 
worth considering 

In practical Scouting stress will naturally be placed on the more 
active badges such as those required for the Bushman’s Thong, 
but some younglings are not too keen on working for badges, and 
they should not be unduly pressed Perhaps they already have to 
face examinations and tests in connection with Evening Classes, or 
as steps to greater efficiency in their daily work Here again, no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down ; study the individual needs of 
Bill Higgins and try to meet them. 

As part of his growing-up, the nature of his employment is of 
great importance The Scouter who really knows the individual 
needs of Bill Higgins can be of great help m this respect, but he 
must also be in close touch with Mr and Mrs Higgins and with 
Bill’s schoolmaster As a team they can do a lot for Bill in trying 
to see that he takes up a job which will give him a real chance in 
life according to his abilities Or if, as in many a case, he has to 
take any job which comes along, they should watch for new open- 
ings, and encourage Bill to go to Evening Classes suited to his 
talents 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, is the friendship of 
the Scouter for Bill Higgins , it may suffer many set-backs, but the 
older man must have the greater patience with the vagaries of the 
younger. The Scouter will need to be accessible Bill should feel 
that he can come along for a chat and be welcome. If the Scouter 
can arrange to be at home one evening a week or fortnight to all 
comers, so much the better It may be that Bill keeps away for 
weeks or months , then one evening he blows in If of course he is 
received with coldness, like a delinquent, hev/ill not blow in again 
But that visit may mean much to him; he has come across some 
snag , he instinctively thinks of Old-Stick-m-the-Mud as the one to 
help him And that is the real reward of the Scouter 


CHAPTER XVI 

ANNUAL' REPAIRS 

Mention was made m Chapter IV of the necessity for having some 
kind of a meeting-place for the 1 roop and the desirability of Scouts 
ha\ mg a place of their own was alluded to It is ob% lously impossible 
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to laj down any standards to which Troop Headquarters should 
conform Thej range m size and quality from large halls with sub- 
sidiary rooms, through old army huts and temporary buildings to 
attics and cellars Some are the possession of the Troop and vested 
in the Group Committee, some are the property of the controlling 
authority, some are loaned or hired from church or school, some 
are let at a nominal rent by a sympathiser, some have been built by 
the Scouts themselves, some have been erected with funds raised by 
the Scouts themselves, some have been. erected with loans which 
still require to be paid off All these differing conditions impose 
different obligations and permit of differing uses 

The ideal Troop Headquarters is a room of sufficient size for the 
Troop to play indoor games, properly ventilated and heated so 
that bad air does not lead to inattention and restlessness, and cold 
air to chills, which the Scouts have worked for themselves in some 
way or other, which is open to them on most nights of the week, 
and which they are allowed to decorate as the Court of Honour 
decrees If there can be a small Scouters’ room, used also as a 
Court of Honour meeting-place, and a gear store (perhaps a loft) 
so much the more ideal ! I propose to take this kind of an ideal 
Headquarters and suggest how it should be equipped and decorat- 
ed in the hopes that Scouters who do not possess the ideal may see 
some way of utilising these suggestions in the Headquarters their 
Troops use 

The title of the chapter is somewhat misleading, but all the same 
we should try and achieve some change in the appearance, decora- 
tion or equipment of the Troop Headquarters every year Itmay not 
be necessary to renew the whole scheme each year, but some change 
or other keeps interest alive, gives an opportunity for the Scouts to 
discuss the whole question, gives a certain amount of variety and 
employment Ever) three years or so, in order to give education to 
the existing Scouts of the Troop, it is a good plan to redecorate 
the whole room 

Many of us can remember the fun we all had in fitting out some 
kind of a place in which to do our Scouting, it is a pity that the 
Scouts who come after us should be denied that kind of fun in their 
turn Reference has previously been made to the value of all this 
work as a training in practical handicrafts It is a sound idea, then, 
periodically to discuss and decide on some definite scheme of 
arrangement and decoration 

The first requirement is to set apart corners or sections of the 
room which Patrols can difinitely call their own Some Troops are 
luck) enough to ha\e a number of small rooms available for this 
purpose Other Troops are able to allot acornerof theroom toeach 
Patrol, each Patrol being allowed to take charge of the walls up to a 
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length of some 5 feet from the corner Sometimes it is possible 
to use folding screens so as to give Patrol corners a certain amount 
of seclusion It should be left to the Patrol concerned to decorate 
the inside of its particular compartment as it desires If the Patrol 
specialises in any particular subject that subject might be illustrated 
by diagrams, descriptions, pictures, examples Some kind of a 
record board for the Patrol, a picture of the Patrol animal or bird, 
pictures of the Patrol in past days, photographs of camp may also 
adorn the walls 

The scheme adopted for the room as a whole will be according 
to taste, but anything very elaborate should be avoided as well as 
framed pictures which are liable to get broken. If something of 
the atmosphere of the out-of-doors can be introduced so much the 
better So far as possible tlie decorating should be done by the 
Scouts themselves, although any specially talented Scout or 
Scouter may be allowed more scope Brightness and cheerfulness 
should prevail, and any over-elaboration or great expense should 
be avoided 

On the walls of every Troop room should be found a copy of the 
Scout Law, a chart showing the Scout progress of each member 
of the Troop, a place where notices can be pinned, and, if possible, 
pictures of the King, of B -P , and of the Chief Scout Apart from 
the pictures, these adornments should be of home manufacture 
If others use the room during the day or on other nights, it is 
frequently possible for one or two pictures and the Scout Law to be 
permanent features Everything will have to be very portable ; this 
will demand some ingenuity in arrangements 

If a Troop is forbidden to leave up anj of its own decorations, 
but a few nails in convenient places are arranged for, it is possible 
for Patrols to bring and remove their particular decorations, and 
for the duty Patrol to look after the general decorations or 
charts 

Amongst other items that may be regarded as necessities are a 
Union Jack and a Troop flag 01 standard The Union Jack should 
be broken and saluted at the beginning of every Scout meeting 
and lowered at the end A flagstaff is not necessary, although it 
adds to effect, especially if it is rough-hewn, since an inconspicuous 
pulley or eye-screw in the roof and a set of halyards will fly the 
flag quite as effectively. Some Troops even have to reeve and 
unreeve the halyards every meeting, but there is an important 
psychological effect in o\ ercoming such difficulties as these that 
has Its own peculiar value in the training of the Scouts The 
Troop standard should have a special place allotted to it, and can 
again be kept in the custody of the duty Patrol Leader or some 
near-by Scout during the week 
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A blackboard is not necessary, since backs of old placards and 
advertisements, or brown paper and white ch^lk, will serve the 
purpose equally well 

The question of seats is of some importance If the Troop 
merely occupies the room on suffrance, so to speak, one or two 
e\enings in the week, it has to put up with what there is If, 
however, it has more permanency of possession, then it can instal 
Its own furniture This should not be elaborate A table and 
chair, at which the Scouters, Troop Scribe, and others can sit 
down and write up records and returns, are more than useful 
Apart from that it is advisable to avoid ordinary chairs and benches 
which are apt to take up a good deal of room and to get broken 
in a rowdy game Some Troops have managed to acquire log 
seats for each member of the Troop, these are jiormally kept in 
Patrol corners and moved about when required Other Troops 
have made use of margarine boxes, painted in green or in Patrol 
colours, with a hole in the top through which a finger can be 
inserted for carrying Patrol Leaders and Scouters are allowed 
special colours, or even sizes Some Troops have combined boxes 
for gear with seats, each Patrol having a box in its corner for 
Patrol gear which also serv'cs as the P L ’s seat Rope handles 
fixed to the ends of such boxes make them more easily portable 

Before going on to the question of gear there are a few extra 
furnishings that might be mentioned, though necessarily these and 
other things depend on the Troop’s finances and abilities A knotting 
board with the Tenderfoot and other knots displayed at various 
stages of their make-up is a useful exhibit for Scouts and strangers 
Model bridges, diagrams of bridges, outlines of trees, collections of 
plaster casts, imprc'^sions of leaves, Scout posters and pictures, 
samples of timber, mementoes of expeditions, maps of the area of 
different scales, are all useful possessions A tracking box— any seed- 
ling box filled with sand — will enable the imprints of track dies and 
casts to be made A sand track outdoors, or even indoors in a corner 
of the room as I have seen it will become a treasured and much-used 
po‘:session In Canada use has been made of a canvas box for track- 
ing practices The box, lo feet by 12 feet, is made of rough limber 
2 inches by 4 inches The canvas is tacked to the long sides and rolled 
up w'lth them w'hen the tray is not in use The ends are mortised 
for slipping into place when the sides are unrolled and laid flat 
The rner sand is kept in bags and fills the tray, when in use, to a 
depth of 3 inches I have detailed this tray specially as showing the 
possibilities of securing the means of doing outdoor Scouting indoors 
when a certain amount of ingenuity is exercised An artificial camp fire 
1-^ also a great help in securing an outdoor atmosphere on occasions 
1 here should be no need to explain how such can be constructed 
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These are onl> a few out of the many additions that a Troop can 
\iake to Its Headquarters if it has the opportunity 
, A warning don't get so fond of your Headquarters that you 

Viirget Scouting is an outdoor game ' ' 

\ 

’ Gear 

The question of equipment is somewhat different Whatever 
; /eadquarters the Troop uses it should possess a minimum of gear, 
( rherwise the Scouting will suffer This gear should be overhauled 
I nd put m order regularly every year, apart from the quarterly 
cneck that is made by the Court of Honour Gear should invariably 
be placed m its proper place after every meeting, whether in Patrol 
boxes, Troop box, cupboards or tlie homes of Scoutersand Scouts 
If gear has to be brought to the Troop room every meeting, it is 
best to have one person responsible for it, or to place the responsi- 
bility on the Patrol Leaders for their special portions. Some gear 
is a necessity, and other gear is an extra, but it all depends upon 
the activities in which the Troop is indulging which is which 
There must be a good supply of real rope for knotting and lashing 
A couple of knotting ropes and a long lashing to each Scout is not 
an extiavagant amount for a normal Troop to possess The ropes 
should be of differing sizes and kinds so that a certain amount of 
choice is involved if ‘any rope work is to be done, yarn or other 
material for whipping the end of a rope is also necessary The 
cords that some Scouts carry on their belts are not a suitable sub- 
stitute for knotting ropes 

Signalling flags, bandages, a few specimen splints will also be 
required One set of bandages for each Patrol is sufficient, as 
Scarves are available if more are required by' any practice The 
splints need not be bought, they are better made, and of different 
lengths and widths, so that again choice can be exercised 

Gear for games depends on the types of games played m the 
Troop It IS a good plan to have a special box for games gear, 
containing balls of different kinds, bean bags, sticks, grommets, 
and so on 

Camp gear so much depends on the nature of the Troop that it 
IS impossible to detail any list of it Tents, cooking pots, etc., 
should be carefully stored during the off season and periodically 
inspected and aired Towards the end of the winter will come the 
time when everything connected with camp should be overhauled, 
repaired and brought up to date This does not only apply to gear 
but to the knowledge and ability of the Scouts themselves 

Books should also be mentioned Even if it is not possible for 
the Troop to have a small library of its own, it should possess a 
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small number of books that can -be loaned out to Patrol Leaders 
and Scouts Scouting for Boys — ^more than one copy — Letters to 
a Patrol Leader, and certain of the “Gilcraft” books should in- 
\ariably be included After the Scouting section has been well 
founded, a hobbies and then a fiction section should be started 
If the Troop has no permanent possession of its meeting-place, 
these books can be kept in the charge of an A S M or P L , who, 
as Troop Librarian, is responsible for them to the Court of Honour 

Before leaving the subject of Troop Headquarters there is just 
one more point to make Whatever their nature may be, however 
insecure their tenure, whatever difficulties may be imposed, a real 
attempt must be made to secure something of a Scouty atmosphere 
Even the opening of a window that has been closed all day may 
turn a parish hall into a Scout room, but more than that is usually 
required As has been said, it is a challenge thrown out to the 
Scouters and Scouts to use then ingenuity and show' that they can 
demonstrate themselves to be real Scouts by using the materials 
ready to hand and converting them to the best possible use 

Tests 

I hiivc headed this chapter “annual repairs’’ of set purpose 
because it enables me to bring within its scope the question of the 
annual revision of Scout tests I believe that e^ ery year, preferably 
in the autumn, the Troop should set about putting its house in order 
so far as its Scout knowledge is concerned This necessitates going 
o\cr old ground again, seeing that every member of the Troop 
know's his Tenderfoot tests, that every Second-class Scout knows 
his Second-class tests as well, that every First-class Scout still re- 
members his Second-class and his Tenderfoot as well as his First- 
class knowledge that is implied by his qualifying badges We owe 
this to the Troop and to Scouting, but also to the boys themselves 
to ensure that they are not masquerading 

It need not be a verj lengthy business, nor need it be uninterest- 
ing Patrol Leaders can be made responsible for seeing that the 
1 enderfoot and Second-class revision is earned out at Patrol meet- 
ings, or at Patrol time in Iroop meetings A few games and carefully 
dev iscd competitions will soon let the Scouter see whether the know- 
ledge IS still retained There arc many varieties of games and prac- 
tices that can be used for this purpose, and any idea of stalcness will 
beremovedby the variety introduced Again, it is a matter of ingenui- 
ty and resourcefulness For the first-class and further revision, a 
certain amount more in the w’ay of work will be necessary, but 
that again can be incorporated in games and competitions, although 
there will be onlv a limited number of Scouts to deal with Prefer- 
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ably a Saturday afternoon, or special time, should be set apart for 
this revisional practice and testing 

Some Scouters say that this repetition is unnecessary and that " 
their Scouts grumble at it It is not unnecessary, it is an essential 
part of the consolidation that has to be done before a further advance 
can be made If the Scouts grumble about it, that is usually proof 
of the need of it. If there is no necessity for it, the time occupied 
in the revision will be infinitesimal If it is rather a sweat to go over 
all thes<! things again, they must have been forgotten 

What the Scoutmaster should do is to establish in the Court of 
Honour and consequently in the Troop a feeling' that the honour 
of the Troop and of every member of it is at stake unless each One 
can prove every year that his knowledge of tlie stage he has attained 
in Scouting is up to date. Once that kind of a tradition has been 
established, the matter can safely be left to the Patrol Leaders and 
Scouts themselves They will know when standards are dropping 
and will not hesitate to tell the Scoutmaster to be up and domg 
Repairs from time to time are always necessary if the house is 
to stand firm and safe against all kinds of weather. 


CHAPTER XVII 

ENTERTAINING 

'I HERE IS a social side to every Troop that must not be neglected 
The parties that it gives may differ considerably in their nature 
and their object, but some kind of entertainment must be given 
Mention has already been made of Parents’ Socials and of 
Visitors’ days m camp These are occasions on which the Troop 
entertains its relations and friends at no cost to the latter. The 
Scouts are definitely the hosts of the grown-ups and should be 
expected to entertain them A considerable amount of informality 
IS advisable, so that the guests can join in the fun themselves. 
Games and contests can be arranged in which mothers and fathers 
can take part Normally there should be no stage dressing, the 
displays which the Scouts put up on these occasions should illustrate 
their normal' work, so as to give parents an idea of what is being 
done Each Patrol can be allotted a certain period of time and 
asked to draw up its own programme for the consideration of the 
Court of Honour which will draw up the final programme for the 
Troop as a whole 

On such occasions, whether indoor or outdoor, a short camp 
fire IS a very useful ending The Scouts and their guests can all be 
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mingled together in the same circle, and a certain number of songs 
be sung in which all can take part A five-minutes’ )arn by the 
Scouter expressing the gratitude of the Troop for the help they 
hate received from their friends will be deeply appreciated, and 
w ill do more good than any amount of appeals for help 

Troops can entertain, too, on a somewhat wider scale, again on 
a non-paying basis, by holding rallies in a hall or out of doors to 
which the public are asked by general or special in\ itation The 
way this is done greatly depends on the locality in which the Troop 
IS Whateter the locality, however, it is important that Scouts 
should keep doing something to let the public know what Scouting 
IS, what kind of things the Scouts do, and to prove to the people 
round about them that Scouting does enable boy's to do things that 
they w ould not otherwise be able to do 

When rallies of any kind are held, those responsible — Scout- 
master, District Scoutmaster or Commissioner— should make certain 
that there is something doing all the time, and not only' that, but 
that there is something doing in which the public can take an inter- 
est Instead of one single activity' taking place at one time, it is a 
good plan, if space is available, to take a page out of the old show- 
man’s book and to have several things going on at once In the. 
same way — indoors or outdoors — an arena is always better than a 
stage For a rally to be spectacular there must be a mass display 
of the Scouts at the beginning and at the end, and a breaking away 
into small gangs which maintain interest and activity during the 
interval Quick, lively games, light bridge building, the erection 
of a signalling tower , a short game of hand-ball , tumbling , erecting 
tents, rope spinning, displaysofpractical knotting, a few minutes’ 
silent drill by signals , these are all proceedings which keep a rally 
alive Every care should be taken to see that there are no delays 
between items, and that the arena is always occupied A short 
rallv with something going on all the time is much better, and 
more appreciated, than a long rally with interminable waits One 
of the most spectacular finishes to a rallv , especially if dusk is 
falling, and one very seldom seen, is combined parade firefighting 
more or less on the lines set out in Scouting for Boys 

A good deal more may be said on the subject of indoor enter- 
tainments Manv Scouters say that Troop entertainments are 
more bother than they are worth, that the monetary advantage 
obtained is not commensurate with the amount of time and trouble 
spent, that Scout v"ork is neglected, that they upset the Troop and 
Its programme All this is quite true in certain cases, but there is 
no real necessity for it to be true 

\n entertainment v ill be necessary in order to raise funds for 
T roop Headquarters, for camping gear, for the ordinary expenses 
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of the Troop Gicat care should of course be taken with the business 
side of the proceedings, but that side should be organised independ- 
ently of the production side There are two ways m which this can 
be done Ihe Troop itself can appoint a business sub-committee 
from amongst its own members which will go into the question of 
procuring a hall, printing and selling tickets, and all the other jobs 
so necessary to make ihe show a financial success The other way, 
and personally I would prefer this, is to hand the whole of the 
business side over to the Group Committee, or a committee of 
parents The reason I prefer the latter course is that it incorporates 
the grown-ups in the activities of the Troop and leaves the Troop 
itself to get on with the show It can be argued that it is a good 
business training to let the boys run the business side as well, but 
it is difficult for them to do both, and I doubt if they are old enough 
as a rule to undertake this responsibility So far as the Scoutmaster 
himself IS concerned there is no doubt that the latter will save him 
an immense amount of worry and responsibility, which, after all, 
is a somewhat important consideration 

The criticisms of upsetting work, neglecting Scouting and soon 
are of course governed by the circumstances of the case Generally 
speaking, an indoor show can consist of three distinct things — 
Scouting activities, Concerts, Plays These may be produced 
separately or two or more can be combined together in one enter- 
tainment If Scout activities are to be part of the programme, it 
is quite obvious that Scouting will not be neglected entirely If a 
concert is selected, practice at camp fires mcampoi indoors during 
the year can be put to good effect Of whatever nature the enter- 
tainment IS it cannot be divorced from Scouting, since the Scout 
method and principles will be used in rehearsals, the team spirit 
will be cvemplificd, the necessity for true discipline and of the 
subordination of the indnidual to the good of the whole will be 
illu‘>tratcd time and time again 

Even when preparations are being made for the entertainment, 
there is no necessity, and it would be a mistake, to concentrate on 
these at the CKpense ol normal Troop \vork. It is onlv about a 
fortniglit or so before the opening date that all the efforts of the 
Troop should be dc\oted to the show and nothing else There 
is also the point that the bo\s’ minds need to be focused from time 
10 time on a positne obj'ectnc, while the good effect of appearing 
and acting a part in public is an evcellcnt corrective of seif- 
conscioasncss 

I have been at some pains to go into these points m order to 
dismiss the suggestion that 1 roops \\hich give entertainments arc 
not Scout-likc Wc ha\c to remember that all is grist to the 
Scout mill. 
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WhatCA er happens two points should stand out quite clearly in 
the minds of all taking part, no matter how small apart, in a Troop 
entertainment First, they are going to entertain those people who 
are good enough to come and see their efforts, and repay them for 
both their money and the trouble they have taken Second, they 
are going to show these people what Scouts can do even in things 
which they think are foreign to Scouting As Scouts they are 
being trained to be better men than they would have been without 
Scouting, so, if they are performing in a play, they are going to 
show that as Scouts they can act, if they are giving a concert, they 
are going to show — e\ en if the}’ have not got very much in the way 
of voices — that they can make a pleasing kind of noise when 
necessary and can all work in together as Scouts 

The whole Troop should remember that no matter what kind 
of a show they are putting up, their reputation as Scouts and as a 
Troop is at stake A first-class entertainment will leave a good 
impression on their audience and secure sympathy and support 
A haphazard programme, badly put together and badly produced, 
will have a correspondingly bad effect and give the impression that 
Scouting as a whole is rather a poor sort of show 
For indoor shows which include displays of Scout activities 
practically any of the items mentioned for outdoor rallies can be 
adapted, with the addition of such things as indoor games, contests 
of various kinds — quarter-staff, boxing, wrestling, judo, fire-by- 
friction contests, a potted day in camp, interspersed with some of 
those stunts that go down so well at camp fires by way of lighter 
relief Care should be taken not to bore the audience with things 
they cannot understand, such as the signalling of long messages 
from one end of the room to another, and ambulance displays when 
all that can be seen is the bent backs of a number of boys 

The only thing that need be said about Scout concerts is that 
there should be something Scouty in them If something of the 
camp-fire atmosphere is introduced, they are liable to go much 
better than if the Queen’s Hall atmosphere is attempted A good 
Scout chorus with everyone taking his part is enjoyed by the audience 
much more than a succession of solos Humming and whistling 
choruses are ver} good accompaniments to any really good voices 
that the Troop may be fortunate cAough to possess A few instru- 
ments, even the humble mouth-organ, will add -greatly to the 
effect The Scouier contains from time to time various articles 
referring to indoor entertainments, and the Gang Show has provided 
many a suggestion for improving local efforts at entertainment 
The plays a Troop may attempt depend \ery much on the 
histrionic abilities of its members It is better to aim high than 
to adopt what the boys themsehes would call a “potty” kind of 
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play, especially if it savours of the Eric type, where the bad boy of 
the village joins the local Scouts and eventually saves the squire’s 
daughter That sort of thing is neither fair on the squire nor on 
the audience There is no necessity to confine one’s choice to 
‘ 'Scout” plays, choice is only limited by the material available 
and the strength of the cast One Troop has chosen the trial scene 
from Saint Joan, and more than justified its choice The greatest 
difficulty the Scoutmaster will have at first will be the casting of 
the play chosen, but it will be found that in the average Troop 
there are two or three boys who are natural actors , the leading 
parts can fall to them, and the rest be fitted in so as to suit their 
capabilities It is not possible for all the Troop to have parts, but 
all should have some job in connection with the play allotted to 
them, such as scene shifter, property man, make-up artist, and 
the Troop should realise that each part is necessary and that the 
whole production is a matter of team work, whether on the stage 
or behind the scenes There is an added value in entertainments 
in that they afford scope for the development of handicraft and 
handyman abilities on the part of the Scouts So far as possible 
the scenery, stage properties and posters should be the work of 
the Scouts themselves, giving occupation to those boys who are 
no use as entertainers 

On the general question of entertainments only one more point 
need be mentioned Let them be Scout shows from beginning to 
end Let the boys take as great a part in them as possible. The 
Scouters should work in the background, except perhaps in some 
important play, where a definite example on the stage is a necessity. 
Above all, Scouters should refrain from inviting their outside 
friends to take a hand If the Troop cannot put on a show off its 
own bat, it is much better for it to do its entertaining and money 
raising in some other way 

Finally, we should remember that we have opportunities through 
such entertainments as these to do good turns for other people 
If we can give free entertainments to poor children, hospitals, old 
folks, especially at Christmas time, the prestige of Scouting will 
rise high in the neighbourhood 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE GARDEN 

The foundation stone of Scouting lies in the Scout Promise of 
Duty to God Some small mention has already been made of that 
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part of the Promise, and now it is necessary to go more fully into 
the question of the relationship of Scouting and Religion By 
religion we mean belief in a personal God who is the controlling 
power of the universe and is entitled to worship and obedience 
Those of us who are followers of the Christian religion hold the 
added belief that God has been manifested to the world in the 
person of his Son 

The Founder did not shirk this important question , his views 
on the subject of Duty to God will be found in Scouting for Boys, 
and in B -P 's Outlook It is significant to notice his statement 
“An organisation of this kind would fail in its object if it did not 
bring its members to a knowledge of religion ” 

In the first place it is necessary for us to understand quite clearly 
the religious policy of the Scout Brotherhood This policy is fully 
stated in Rule lo of Policy, Organisation and Rules, in which the 
first clause is “It is expected that every Scout shall belong to 
some religious denomination and attend its services ” It will be 
realised that the religious policy of the Brotherhood is founded on 
a mutual respect between different forms of faith, not on the idea 
that forms of faith do not matter In other words, as has been 
repeatedly expressed, our Movement is mter-denominational, not 
iin-dcnominational This point was further emphasised in a 
pronouncement made in March 1928, to the following effect 

“Imperial Headquarters wish to remind Scouters that it is the 
first duty of a Scoutmaster to emphasise to his Scouts the first 
point of a Scout’s Promise — that of duty to God I he manner 
in which this can best be done must depend largely on the nature 
and circumstances of the Troop 

“As regards combined parades. Scouts’ Owns, etc , it must be 
borne m mind that it is a rule of the Roman Catholic Church that 
its members cannot take part in any religious observances other 
than those of their own Church, and it is the duty of Scoutmasters 
scrupulously to respect that rule ” 

To fulfil Its purpose Scouting must be wide enough to include 
men and women belonging to every school of religious thought, 
and it has been due to its expressed policy that Scouting has been 
able to achieve this and to hold together members of many different 
creeds It is not just a question of easy tolerance, but of real 
respect, the remembrance that other people are entitled to their 
\ lews 

In order to keep the position secure it is necessary that our 
religious policy should not only be clearly understood but also 
faithfully adhered to on the part of every Scouter, 

Let me make it quite clear that Scouting makes no pretence to 
be a substitute for religion m any form or in any degree Some 
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Scouters have done harm fay making such an assertion A 
moment’s thought will enable one to realise the impossibility of such 
a claim, and the disaster that would occur if it were seriously pro- 
pounded. The love of the open-air can be no substitute for a real 
religion and belief in the power and goodness of God, although 
the open-air may be one of His gifts, given to us to use properly 
On the other hand, there is no doubting the fact that Scouting can 
be "a most excellent handmaid to all religions ” That is a different 
matter entirely 

Every Scout promises to do his best to do his duty to God, to 
use aright the gifts that God has given him, to follow his religion 
— the duty which binds him to God There is an obligation on 
every Scouter which has been clearly expressed, to teach the 
meaning of this promise to his Scouts 

The teaching of Belief and Worship is the primary duty of the 
ministers of the denomination to which the individual Scout belongs. 
In Scout Groups controlled by a Church or Chapel, the Scouter’s 
task IS comparatively simple He should practise the religious pro- 
fession of the Group and encourage all his Scouts to do likewise 
He should second the desires and activities of the Controlling Autho- 
rity, not passively, but taking an active part in the development of 
the spiritual side of Scouting In an Open Group the Scouter has a 
more difficult task, but by no means an insurmountable one, or one 
from which he need fly. First of all he should set an example him- 
self of having a belief which he has thought out and can follow con- 
scientiously. He should live that belief so that his Scouts realise 
what his attitude to religion is and that it is the guiding principle of 
his life, even though it is not, as it should not be, brought prominently 
to their notice. He should understand the religious policy of Scout- 
ing, m some such wa} as I have already tried to explain it He should 
encourage the individual members of his Troop to attend the reli- 
gious obscn^ances of their own denominations He should show 
them that they can carry out their duty to God and their Promise of 
doing good deeds by assisting in the activities of the denomination 
to which they belong, as singers, Sunday School teachers, and m all 
the other manifold duties which are connected with religion The 
Scouter should also realise acutely that Scouting is definitely out for 
the all-round development of the bo} — physical, mental and 
spiritual, and that none of these three should be neglected by him. 
'J he boy ’s moral qualities wull be the outcome of this development. 

We must also face the problem of the increasing number of boys 
whose parents never attend church, if the Scouter talks to the 
parents they will rarely object to his inv'i ting the boys concerned 
to attend his own place of worship 

Difficulties may arise in connection with the older Scouts of the 
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Troop who have reached an age of question and criticism Advice 
to them should mainly consist of an appeal to go very slowly and 
think very carefully It would be wise to point out that it would 
be better to continue in that form of belief in which they have been 
brought up until they have thought out earnestly something which 
satisfies them completely Naturally they should be advised to 
take their difficulties and questions to their own minister If the 
Scouter himself takes some trouble to know that minister, he may 
be able to do a great deal with him for such a boy 

Another duty is placed on the Scouter to realise the obligations 
which the religion of each boy in his Troop places on him, and 
to see that each boy has the means of satisfying these obligations 
It IS especially necessary to see that this is so in camp For 
example, there is the obligation of the Roman Catholic boy to hear 
Mass every Sunday, of many Anglicans to be present at the 
Eucharist, of Jews to respect Saturday as the Sabbath 

Right Conduct and Behaviour in life is that part of Religion in 
which every Scouter can take a real leading part The Scout Law 
IS the most effective aid we have in this connection, and it is 
supported by all Scout games and practices The life and 
atmosphere of the Troop have their effect on the individual lives of 
the Scouts of the Troop 

Camp IS one of the most glorious opportunities that the Scouter 
possesses of giving the real impetus to the boy that Scouting 
intends It is not the clothing that makes the man, it is not the 
tents and gadgets that make the camp It is the essence of God in 
him that makes the man , it is the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of that essence in Scouters and Scouts that make the camp 

In Controlled Groups the use of prayers at meetings and in 
camp will be governed by the direction of the Controlling Author- 
ity In Open Groups when prayers are used on such occasions — 
and this is -very desirable — they should be of a very simple and 
entirely voluntar} character Suitable prayers for this and other 
purposes in Christian Troops will be found in Prayers for Use tn 
the Brotherhood of Scouts 

There are two other rules connected with Religion Rule ii 
states that “Combined Church Parades of Groups of different 
denominations are not allowed without special permission from 
the Commissioner, and under no circumstances should a G S M 
urge Scouts to attend places of worship other than those of their 
own denomination ” 

This rule is the outcome of the realisation of the dangers that 
he m \%ait for us if we fail to follow our religibus policy faithfully 
Controlled Troops or several Controlled Troops of the same de- 
nomination may, of course, hold Church Parades when they like 
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and without permission Other Church Parades should not be too 
frequent, and, when held, should be well done The point of view 
of the boy has to be considered, and the Church Parade should be 
conducted m order to secure his spiritual welfare and to develop 
the spiritual side of Scouting Any idea of holding a Church 
Parade for purposes of display or propaganda is contrary to good 
Scouting and repugnant to its ideals 

In Open Troops the greatest care must be taken to see that any 
Church Parade is entirely voluntary, and that no boy should be 
made to feel that he is acting as a bad Scout if he wishes to 
absent himself 

Combined Church Parades should take place at other times than 
those during which any Church or Chapel in the neighbourhood is 
holding ^services 

Rule 12 defines a Scouts’ Own as “Gatherings of Scouts, known 
by the term Scouts’ Own, are held for the worship of God and to 
promote fuller realisation of the Scout Law and Promise, but these 
are supplementary to, and not in substitution for, the religious ^ 
observances referred to in Rule lo ” The rule is quite clear The 
holding of Scouts’ Owns in a Troop depends entirely on local circum- 
stances In many Troops — Closed and Open — they have proved of 
enormous power for good m the co-operative development of the 
spiritual side of Scouting The restrictions and courtesies to be 
observed apply with still more force to Scouts’ Owns than to Church 
Parades, special care being taken to avoid any clashing with Sunday 
Schools In addition, every care must be taken to see that the Scouts 
actually take part, that the reading of the Scout Law and the lesson 
is in their hands, that they have a choice of hymns and prayers, 
that occasionally the talk is given by one of themselves So far as it 
IS possible, the arrangement of the Scouts’ Own should be m the 
hands of the Court of Honour or of the Patrol Leaders The more 
the Scouts themselves are associated with it, in its preparation and 
its practice, the better It should not last too long, and should differ 
— 'in its informality if in nothing else — from the boys’ ordinary 
religious observances Hymns should be a feature, should be virile 
and sung by all Objective hymns of praise to God should ordinarily 
be selected The talk should be short, practical and definite, and, if 
possible, couched in the form of a yarn The whole gathering should 
be alive, happy and Scoutlike A Scouts’ Own in camp should be 
held preferably in the evening after the boys have had an opportunity 
and encouragement to attend their own religious services in the 
morning The value of such a family meeting for prayer and praise 
has been expressed m this fashion. “The test of the worth of a 
Scouts’ Own will be found in the faces of your Scouts and in their 
actions in camp, and in their remembrance afterwards So it is 
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that they are encouraged to Ine to be true Scouts now and e\cr- 
more ” 

It IS, I think, necessar} to say something about the bo} ’s point 
of view His attitude towards religion and tlie deeper things of 
life is normally one of reverence and reticence It is verj necessarj' 
that this attitude should be understood and appreciated The 
a\erage boy will accept and welcome an) efforts made for his moral 
and spiritual welfare without question and without remark so long 
as they are not pushed at him too forcibly or too frequentl) If 
that happens there is a real danger of dm ing the boy in precisely 
the opposite direction On the other hand, he wull notice, and 
even remark on, the absence of any such endeavours on the Scout- 
master’s side A ncgatne attitude towards the spiritual side of 
Scouting IS no good, the boys will sense it, and may follow the 
example thus set, or may even resent the failing We have led 
the Scout to belie\e through the Law and the Promise that there 
is a deeper and inner significance in Scouting, and w'e hate to 
ensure that they are not disappointed in that belief Dean Inge has 
tvcll said, “Religion must be caught, not taught A spiritually 
minded master is worth more than an) di\ init) lessons .We must 
face the slight risk that a ter) dominating personality may force 
the boys too much into his own groot e A boy who show s signs 
of talking like a saint should be snubbed Many boys will sa) what 
the) think will please, not so much out of hypocrisy as from good 
manners "1 here is much unreality in emotional religious profes- 
sions at all times of life ” 

We must not expect then to hear or see any expressed result of 
our endeavours, rather should we look for it in the atmosphere 
of the Troop, in the lives of the boys, and in the various acts and 
good turns that the) perform afterwards as the ordinary everyday 
matters of life There is where both the result and our reward he 

‘*‘?o nhen jour uork is finished, jou can wash jour hands and pray 
For the Glorj of the Garden thnt it may not pass awaj 1 
jlrid the Glory oj the GarJetr it shall never fass aa'ov/" 

Kipling 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE OUT-OF-DOORS 

However good a home our house may be, we are not going to 
benefit much unless we get into the fresh air as often as w'e can 
However good our Troop so far as the ethics and organisation of 
Scouting ma) be, it is not going to become a real Scout Troop 
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onless jt g-els. out into the open aii and does its Scouting there as 
often as It possibly can 

It IS well worth while reproducing the first three paragraphs of 
B.-P/s explanation of Scouting in Scouting for Boys 

'^By the term ‘Scouting’ is meant the work and attributes of 
backtvoodsmen, explorers and frontiersmen 

“In giving the elements of these to boys wc supply a system of 
games and practices which meets their desires and instincts, and 
IS at the same time educative 

“From the boys* point of view Scouting puts them into frater- 
nity gangs, which is their natural organisation, whether for games, 
mischief, or loafing; it gives tlicm a smart dress and equipment, 
It appeals to their imagination and romance, and it engages them 
in an active, open-air life ” 

We must remember especially that last factoi of an active, open- 
air life Without that factor it is impossible for real Scouting to 
exist. We want to offer our Scouts the real bread of Scouting, 
not a mass of dough as yet unbaked , it is the open aii that is the 
Scout oven 

If you seek foi further proof look at Scouitng for Boys and see 
how many of its pages arc devoted to indoor work and how many 
to outdoor w'ork Look at the titles of the Camp Fnc Yanis It 
15 worth while reproducing these here 

Scouts’ Work, Summary of Scout’s Course of Instruction; 
Tests; Patrol System, Life in the Open, Sea Scouts; Signals 
and Commands, Pioneering; Camping; Camp Cooking, Ob- 
ser\ationof “Sign”; Spooring, Reading “Sign,” or Deduction, 
Stalking, Animals; Plants; How to Grow Strong, Health-giving 
Habits, Prevention of Disease, Chivalry to Others, Sclf-Discip- 
hne, .Self-Improvement; Be Prepared for ‘\ccidcnts; Accident'' 
and How to Deal with Them; Helping Others, Our Empire; 
Citizenship; United Wc Stand — Divided We Fall 

Five out of eight chapters of the book deal wholly with out- 
of-door subjects and activities, and the open-air lakes a prominent 
pan In the other three as well. 

Despite this clear lead that the Foundtr has given, probabl} 
the majority of our Troops spend three time*' as much time indoor‘s 
av they do out Not verv long ago a London District tried to draw 
up a formula a<; to decide whether anv Troop should be con- 
Mdcrcd to be below Scout standard and need the combined fielp of 
the district. At first the formula drawn up was more or less to this 
vffect; the 'froop must hold two meeting*^ a week, one of which 
must be out of doois; the Patrol Svstem and the Court of Honour 
must be in actual ev idence , tiie Troop must camp for at kast sev en 
days in thv si.mmtr and two additional v eck-ends duringthc season 
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This ^ould be a useful formula for anj Troop to adopt in order to 
judge the standard' of 'its Scouting On the face of it it does not 
appear to ask-for too much, but in actual fact the majority of Troops 
could not come up to the standard, even supposing the two meetings 
a week — as should be the case — include a Patrol as well as a Troop 
meeting It is the open-air conditions which would bring most 
Troops below the standard 

It IS an important point this, to which not only the Scouters of 
newly-formed Troops, but also the Scouters of old-established 
Troops, need to direct their special attention We must endeavour 
to the best of our ability to preserve the Out in ScoHiing 

It IS not a question of fad or fetish, there is a definite need for 
open-air work if the boy’s character is going to be formed in the 
best possible way Altogether apart from any considerations of 
health and strength — and they bulk large, altogether apart from 
any consideration of cleanliness and beauty — and they are of real 
Importance in the formation of a boy’s character — the Scout, as 
B -P himselfwntes in 5cowtmg/or Boys, “can do very much more 
for himself than the ordinary mortal, who has never really learned 
to provide for his own wants The man who has had to turn his 
hand to manj things, as the Scout does in camp, finds that when he 
comes into civilisation he is more easily able to obtain emplojment, 
because he is ready to turn his hand to whatever kind of work may 
turn up ” So there are real, solid, matter-of-fact considerations 
in favour of it all 

I have already said a certain amount in connection with this 
question in other chapters, but it is such an important one that it 
needs emphasis b} repetition We can however, now go further and 
•discuss ways and means of carrying our Scouting out of doors 

It is a good plan to establish a tradition in a Troop that when- 
ever the weather is suitable meetings should be held out of doors, 
or, as an alternative in winter, that at least some portion of the 
meetings should be outside the Troop Headquarters 

The tjpe of country or the nature of the town is an important 
consideration and an obvious governing factor, but not the final 
deciding factor Too often, I am afraid, the line of least resistance 
IS chosen, and little attempt is made to get over the difficulties 
On the other hand, I know of many Troops, both in the country 
and in the towns, who have found a wav round the difficulties that 
lie in the way of open-air Scouting, and who do the majority of 
their real Scout work out of doors 

The best thing for a Scouter to do at first is to go through 
Scouting for Boys with his Court of Honour, and discuss with them 
which of the many outdoor subjects mentioned therein it is possible 
for their Troop to take up It'Will probablj be found necessary to 
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draw up separate lists for winter and summer^'^tu^miik-mg'" up these 
lists it IS best to work on the principle tharthe^^’^b'd^Scotit Troop 
Will introduce into its programme of training alV**the?Slibjects men- 
tioned m the book, and that every time one particular item is struck 
out it must be because the reasons for the Troop’s inability to take 
it up are insurmountable It is a positive attitude that should be 
adopted towards such subjects, not a negative one 

Leaving out the question of camping, which will be dealt with 
separately, a few suggestions can be made as to the kind of thing 
that can be listed in this way These suggestions do not exhaust 
the possibilities, but are merely mentioned as types For instance, 
in the winter and m the town it is possible to secure a great deal 
of interesting training in such practices as Observation, Following 
a Trail — using maize, etc , with which to lay the trail. Disguises; 
Morgan’s Game, Scout Pace, Pathfinding, Treasure Hunts, 
Patrol Formations, Message Carrying and Intercepting, Star- 
manship, and many others 

In the country similar practices can be adopted and there are 
facilities also for the practice for other outdoor observation games, 
such as Scout’s Nose and Jack o’ Lantern in an open field or wood , 
Trails of various kinds in the daytime, Compass point-to-pomts 
at night, Woodmanship, Pioneering, and so on 

In the summer possibilities in both town and country are greater, 
because rapid motion of some kind on other is not so necessary 
All the practices already mentioned are possible and such things 
as Practical Map-making, Map Reading; Nature Stud> , Track- 
ing, Stalking, Scouting Games, Night Games, Exploring 
Expeditions can be added to the list 

I have made no mention of any of the Second-class or First- 
class tests, but there is no time during the year which is unsuited 
to their practice 

Outdoor occupations can be presented in such a way that it 
would be stupid to divide an outdoor meeting into the twenty 
minutes sections which are regarded as desirable for an indoor 
meeting The whole period available can be well spent on one 
single activity It is the method employed that is all-important 
The first materials that we collected for our Scout building — 
practices, games and competitions— should be utilised See to it 
that the Scouts are doing things, not just listening to a long and 
■dreary lecture, their attention being distracted by the much more 
interesting things going on all round them Let them do things 
and make mistakes, let them see the mistakes they have made, 
then indicate a way in which these mistakes can be avoided Occa- 
sionally, and it IS necessary that the Scouter should have real ability 
and knowledge of one or two outdoor subjects, show how it can be 
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better done Let the demonstration be imitated, and return to 
that particular practice another time to see if the lesson has been 
learned 

As an illustration, let us say that a short and fairly simple trail 
has been laid by one Scouter and checked by another The Scouts 
proceed along it in Patrols, starting at different inten^als of time. 
They lose the trail, as not infrequently happens It is a mistake 
to call them back all at once Let them realise for themselves that 
they have lost the trail Let them search round a bit to recover it 
After that you can call them in and take them back to a spot lOo 
yards or so before they ran off, take up the trail again and go 
slowly along it with them If they stick to the trail this time, point 
out the “sign” that they missed originally, and let them study it 
from different angles If they run off again, give the same 
demonstration, but with added emphasis 

These are important methods to observe in our training 

Both in winter and summer it is possible to make use of Satur- 
day, and possibly other, afternoons for Scout purposes In the 
winter these could finish with a cup of cocoa and a sing-song in 
the Troop-room, in the summer an occasional camp fire makes a 
very good end 

It IS on such afternoons that the Troop can indulge in what 
have now come to be known as “Wide Games ” In the early days 
of Scouting it was the practice to devote a considerable amount 
of time to the preparation and carrying out of field-days. The 
military definition of such a term seems to be a stumbling-block to 
some Scouters, but its figurative definition is more truly indicative 
of its Scout value — “a day of unusual importance or excitement” — 
while its literal sense is obviously a day spent in the open country. 
It IS this kind of practice that is now indicated by the term Wide 
Game There is need for a revival of activities in this direction 
both so far as the indivudual Troop is concerned and as regards 
practices for a number of Troops- together 

Scouting Games contains a certain amount of useful suggestions 
in regard to such games, and the columns of The Scouter have 
proved still more useful But practically any idea can be worked 
up so that It gives valuable practice in Scout qualities Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, son of the famous United Slates President, 
tells the following yarn 

“My father was a sort of Scoutmaster to us, and one of our 
favourite games, which he encouraged us to play, was what we 
tailed ‘Point to Point ’ Father would pick out two points a good 
distance apart and tell us to make a bee-line from one to the other 
without any deviation whatever If we came to a river within a 
few feet of a bridge, we would have to swim across rather than 
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use the bridge Again, if a haystack happened to come into the 
direct line of our path, either, we had to climb up over it, or, if we 
preferred, go through it ' The first one arriving at the distant point 
was considered the winner ’ ’ 

Some such a scheme has come into fairly wide use in recent 
years in what is known as a Patrol Obstacle Race, such as is 
described in Chapter XXI of Scouttng Out-of-Doors 

A word might be said as to the general value of outdoor Scouting 
or Wide Games in Scout training Both the Scouter and the Scout 
can benefit from them The Scouter has to use his brains and his 
knowledge of maps and of the country in order to draw up a suit- 
able scheme He should try and make it all work logically into 
some kind of a story He can draw on legend and history for his 
ideas, and make use of the romantic appeal of Robin Hood, Pirates, 
Indians, Bandits, Smugglers He can incorporate his rules into 
the descriptive matter of his story so that a certain part of the 
country becomes an impassable morass, a wood becomes -a forest 
full of lurking evil, a passing shower which has dampened their- 
bow strings makes it impossible for the archers on one side or 
other to do any killing His story should be suited to the particular 
tract of country which he desires to work over Particular care 
should be taken to avoid military tactics and the movement of the 
Troop in charge of the Scouter himself, every possible endeavour 
being made to strengthen the leadership of the Patrol Leaders 
The Scouter, too, should obtain permission to make use of the 
ground and see that that permission is not abused^in any way 
The Scout is trained in Stalking, in the use of cover, in observa- 
tion, in initiative, in care of the country — crops, hedges, stock, 
plantations, etc — in playing for his side and playing the game, in 
practically every Scout method and practice 

Such things as Rules of Capture should be carefully devised so 
as to avoid any promiscuous scrapping, and care should be taken 
to see that everyone has a part to play, and that capture does not 
necessarily put the captured out of action for the rest of the after- 
noon 

Full details of many such games will be found in Scouting for 
Boys, Scouting Games, and in Gilcraft’s Wide Games, where the 
whole subject is thoroughly discussed 

Great care should be exercised in regard to night games ; it is 
best for practice to take place in the daytime by the use of masks 
or smoked goggles. When actual practices take place at night they 
should be over a very restricted area and in fairly open country. 
If proper care is exercised and the training given progressively, 
tliere is scope for a great deal of interesting and useful night work 
There is only room to quote two paragraphs from Scouting Out- 
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of -Doors — a book addressed primarily to the Scouts themselves, but 
of equal use to Scouters ^ 

“The Scout study of nature involves all branches of the subject, 
the study of birds and animals, their cries, resorts and habits, the 
stud\ of flowers and trees, their uses and abuses, the appreciation 
of beauty in nature and in art, and the realisation that God created 
it all for our benefit The Scout practice of the open air includes 
among its branches pioneering, stalking and tracking, the joys of 
camping and hiking, fires and cooking, the romances of exploration 
and pathfinding, the fun of games, the happy companionship of the 
camp fire 

“If we neglect these, we miss the great appeal that Scouting 
makes to our imaginations, and we miss the opportunity of thinking 
out and doing things for ourselves ” 


CHAPTER XX 

SUMMER HOLIDAYS 

Every familj makes an endeavour to have one holiday at least 
every >ear, some arc not so fortunate as others, but there is no 
valid reason why every Scout Troop should not have a chance of 
camping every jear Camping is not so much governed by the 
question of finance as is so frequently imagined Some of the 
poorest of our Troops, so far as cash is concerned, are amongst 
the best of our Troops from the point of view of camping It is 
a question, as usual, of w'here there’s a will there’s a w’ay 

Camping is an essential part of the training of the Scout No 
boy who has not camped out in the open can hope to become a Scout 
in an> thing but name There are naturally exceptions, as with every 
rule, but these exceptions are when circumstances are entirely beyond 
the control of the boj , as in the case of disabled Scouts, whose energy 
and spirit the normal boy would be hard put to it to beat 

Camping is such a vast subject that it is impossible for me to 
treat it in any kind of detail, it is only possible to draw attention 
to one or two considerations in regard to it ' 

Camping is both the Scout’s and the Scoutcr’s opportunity 
The Scout has an opportunity of enjoyment and of furthering his 
Scout training The Scouter has a similar opportunity of enjoy- 
ment and of furthering his training, but, further than that, he has 
an opportunity of ‘seeing the effect of his previous training of the 
bovs, of putting into practice certain ideas and activities which 
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cannot be done at home, and of studying the characters of each 
one of his Scouts to the full 

I call to mind one particular Scoutmaster whom I have seen 
often in camp He is never dashing about in a state of agitation 
and perspiration Frequently he is in the midst of a little group 
who appear engrossed in their own conversation. Frequently he 
IS seated complacently outside his little tent with a reflective pipe 
in his mouth. His voice is never raised in a strident yell so as to 
penetrate above the hum of the happy, busy Scout camp His 
Troop most certainly does not suffer The work of the camp is 
done, and well done too Many and varied activities are indulged 
m, from the humble good turn to the accomplishment of severe 
feats of endurance on the part of the older Scouts 

Without any doubt that Scoutmaster is doing his complete duty 
by his Troop by allowing them to do the work for themselves, 
and, more than that, he knows e\ery individual member of his 
Troop thoroughly 

Camping is an opportunity that only occurs for a few months 
in the year Let us make the fullest use of it Let it be the cul- 
minating point of our study of our Scouts’ characters We can 
achieve this by careful previous preparation, by training m camp- 
ing over the winter months indoors, and over the summer months 
out of doors, and, more especially, by a proper delegation of duties 
to Patrol Leaders and others, more so than by a delegation of 
1 arious duties to other Scouters At the same time over- 
organisation should be avoided, and a regular amount of leisure 
and spare time allowed to the Scouts 

Preparations should not merely consist in the collection of the 
requisite amount of gear and grub, but in the training of the 
boys and the choice of occupations. 

The actual choice of occupations depends almost entirely on 
the state of the Troop and on the locality in which the camp is 
pitched In a sense the tivo determine each other, for the selection 
of the site of the camp should be looked at from the point of view 
of the activities to be indulged in, and the activities depend on what 
stage m Scouting the '1 roop has reached. Many months ahead of 
the ordinary summer camp the Court of Honour should determine 
the pai ticular subject or subjects round which the w hole programme 
for the camp is to be built up It is quite a good idea, for instance, 
to decide that pioneering, swimming, nature study, camperaft, 
tracking, woodcraft, the First-class Badge, or e\ en the Second- 
class Badge should be the mam theme for the year’s camp 

Once a subject has been chosen, and a site determined on which 
will be favourable to the activities connected with that subject, 
there are still quite a number of preparations to be made. No step 
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should be left untrod in order that when the Troop docs arrive in 
camp It may be able to get on with the occupations it has chosen 
without delay and without wasting time in preliminaries that could 
have been dealt with beforehand 

There should obviously have been a considerable amount of 
training beforehand m connection with the art of camping itself 
This training should start in the winter months with short in- 
structional talks on the various camping subjects, such as Health 
in camp, Camping kit, Lay-out of Patrol sites. Gadgets, Prepara- 
tion of food. Cooking Demonstrations in connection with these 
various subjects should be given, and opportunity afforded for a 
certain amount of practice Camp sites can be plotted out on a 
rough sketch map, or, better still, use can be made of models of 
tents and a model camp site laid out with them and other models 
Even indoors it is possible to practise such things as tent-pitching, 
boards with hooks in them being used instead of tent pegs This 
kind of practice can be carried a stage further by acting arrival in 
camp, pitching of a tent, despatch of the various Scouts in the 
Patrol to set about certain duties, unpacking of kit and gear, lay- 
out of kit inside the tent, making of beds, a pretence of going to 
bed (all lights being turned out), rouse, exercises, lay-out of kit 
for inspection, and so on 

During the winter, too, gear can be collected and overhauled, 
so that all necessary preparations arc made before the camping 
season starts Small expeditions can be made on Saturday after- 
noons to accustom the Scouts to the pulling of a trek-cart or to 
walking with a pack on their backs, and fires can be ht and tea 
prepared out of doors 

If such steps as these are taken, camping will not be a closed 
and neglected book during two-thirds of the year, but will be 
constantly kept before the boys’ eyes 

More intensne preparations for camp can start when the weather 
becomes more suitable First of all care should be taken to see 
that training in camping is given to the Patrol Leaders and Seconds, 
especially the former This should necessitate a short special camp 
for them only, over a week-end or otherwise In fact the In- 
structional Patrol mentioned in Chapter XIV should be taken into 
camp with the Scoutmaster, as Patrol Leader, taking his full share 
of all the duties required of the Patrol In a new Troop it will 
probably be necessary to have two or three of such instructional 
camps in order to gne the real Patrol Leaders sufficient confidence 
to carry on v'lth their own Patrols in the Troop camp If a Scout- 
master feels dubious of his own knowledge of camping, he should 
set out to acquire some by attaching himself to a camp run under 
the supec\ ision of an experienced Scouter 
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It may also be possible to hold one or two short instructional 
camps for the Troop as a whole, or for a Patrol in it at a time 
The week-ends afford opportunities for such practices, but care 
has to be exercised to see that such practices do not withdraw boys 
from the Sunday duties required of them by their parents and padres 
It has to be remembered always the Scouting over the week-ends 
must be distinctly subordinated to the boy’s ordinary religious 
observances. It is best to hold these camps within easy distance 
of the boy’s homes, that is an easv matter in the country, but by 
no means so easy in towns I think, however, it should be clearly 
understood by all Scouters that, if any objection is offered to 
weekend camping after the subject has been discussed and every 
endeavour made to meet divergent views, such camps should not 
be held It will, however, usually be possible to meet the majority 
of objections likely to be laised, and to make arrangements so that 
the Church is not deprived of its choir and so on, and at the same 
time to obtain practice in camping 

Obviously there are the various material preparations to make 
in regard to a Troop camp, other than the question of activities, 
but I do not propose to go into these here as they are fully set out 
in Camping Standards (I H Q 3d ) 

There are, however, two other considerations which it would be 
worth while to discuss New Troops would be well advised not to 
camp too far from home, and even to consider whether it would 
not be advantageous to camp alongside another Troop or other 
Troops An increasing number of permanent camping grounds 
are being obtained throughout the country, and these can become 
excellent training grounds in camping for new, or even old-estab- 
lished, Troops They are usually run under the supervision of 
Scouters who know a good deal about Scouting and are in a 
position to give helpful advice Occasionally, too, District camps 
are held, and these are also a valuable means of training Troops in 
good camping habits It would be better for many Troops to gather 
their experience m these ways before venturing further afield on 
their own Experienced Troops can do a good turn to new Troops 
by inviting the latter to camp alongside, but not with them, so as 
to serve their camping apprenticeship Both will benefit thereby 
There is also a need for the early choice of the Troop’s camp 
site for the summer This should be done, as has already been 
mentioned, m consultation with the Court of Honour after con- 
sideration of many points of view, not the least of them being a 
change of scene for the boys themselves When the site has been 
selected, and a visit paid to it, or, if that is impossible, a report 
on It obtained from the local Scout authorities, then intensive 
preparations can be started These should include inter-Patrol 
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competitions for the lay-out of the site on paper, preparation of 
definite programmes of actn ities for both wet and fine weather, 
the acquisition of information in regard to places of interest in 
the neighbourhood, the posting of photographs and information 
concerning the place on the Troop notice board, the issue of a 
circular letter to parents, arrangements for transport and supply 
of grub, and the sending of the necessary information to the com- 
missioner 

These various preparations, and others that there is no possibility 
of mentioning in so short a space, are very necessary to the success 
of your camp You may consider that all this drudgery can hardly 
make j'our camp a success, but it all depends on the spirit in which 
it is attacked You need have no doubt that there is much more 
joy in making a real success of the job on which you have set your 
mind than in just scraping through in what has come to be the 
proverbial British fashion But these preparations are not solely 
concerned with camp alone, they have an influence on the training 
of the Scouts of your Troop, both from the point of view of their 
efficiency m Scouting and of their characters 

Camping is essential to Scouting, essential both to the boy’s 
Scouting^ability and to the development of his character It needs 
thinking out, planning, rehearsing beforehand if its‘ presentation 
IS to meet with success 

In “Camp Fire Yarn No g” of Scoutmg/oi'Boys, whichcontains 
almost all the essential information on the subject of camping, there 
are three paragraphs to which I should like to draw your attention 

“In Scout camps the tents are not pitched in lines and streets 
as m military camps, but are dotted about, fifty or a hundred yards 
apart or more, in a big circle round the Scoutmaster’s tent, which, 
with the flag and camp fire, is generally in the centre This keeps 
each Patrol separate as a unit 

“Camping-out is the great point in ‘Scouting’ which appeals to 
the boy , and is the opportunity in which to teach him self-reliance 
and resourcefulness, besides giving him health and development 

“Many parents who have never had experience of camp life 
themselves look upon it with misgivings as possibly likely to be 
too rough and risky for their boys , but when they see their lads 
return well set up and full of health and happiness outwardly, ^nd 
moralh improved in the points of practical manliness and com- 
radeship they cannot fail to appreciate the good that comes from 
such an outing ’’ 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TOWK AVI> COLNXnY 

THERF is a considcrnble amount of difference between Iiouses built 
in a iQwn and those built in the country, and it is somewhat the 
same v'lth Scout Troops It is quite obvious that a 1 roop situated 
in a tovm has other dilficullics to contend with than a 7 roop situated 
in the country, but the latter doe*; not neccssaril) hate the better 
of the bargain as so many people imagine. On the whole it is best 
to start Oil the assumption that the activities and methods suggested 
in ScouUng for Bovs aie applicable to both town .and country. 
Unless this aliilude is adopted there is a tendency for the Scouter 
to tnrl-ic his job with a kind of urban or rural inferiority complex 
as the case ma\ be 

I have no intention of telling you ho\v you should do 3 our 
Scouting m a town or in a village The book I have alluded to 
tells \ou that aircarb It requires rending and adapting to3our 
ovn particular cireumstanres Time has pro\cd that it is so 
capable of adaptation if only thought is given to llit process 
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come the eqn^empf th/t is bred by familiarity The majority of 
country boys seem, to go about with their eyes blind to all that is 
going on around them in Nature, except in so far as Nature in- 
fluences their own particular job 

This contrasts with the greatest difficulty that the town Troop 
has to contend against, the difficulty of working out of doors Much 
depends upon circumstances, but pieces of waste ground and the 
town parks afford scope for a great deal of outdoor Scouting, and 
so do the streets themselves when judiciously used The question 
of camping grounds raises still further difficulties, but a large 
number of urban districts arc setting out to acquire permanent 
camping grounds in the surrounding country That is a step which 
should not be delayed too long, either as far as the District or 
single Troops are concerned 

To my mind the solution of the difficulties in both the cases of 
town and country lies in getting good Commissioners and strong 
Local Associations Largely it is a matter of organisation from 
both the Scout and the business point of view, but it is essential 
that all the Scouters should make up their minds to pull their 
weight for the benefit of their neighbours 

A great deal can be done by associating town and country Groups 
together, not only through a Local Association which extends to 
both, but in the matter of definite personal alliances between the 
two Troops Information and visits can be exdianged, the town 
Troop can benefit by being introduced to the study of Nature, 
helped out perhaps by specimens sent to it by the country Troop 
The other can be helped by accounts of town doings sent to it 
from time to time, and even by the encouragement to take an 
interest in their own countryside 

It IS as necessary for a village Troop to obtain the use of some 
kind of camping site near home as for the town Troop The 
village community is so close knit together that it is a great relief 
for the boys to get even a few fields away and surrender themselves 
to the jojs of Scouting in the knowledge that hedges and woods' 
intcn'ene between them and the village and so shut them off in 
a backwoods of their own 

So far as the formation of a village Troop is concerned, especially 
a \ illage in the depths of the country, the Scouter will get little or no 
outside help, experts in different subjects are few and far between, 
and he will mostly have to rely on himself for everything Too 
much emphasis, therefore, cannot be placed on the necessity of start- 
ing with a small number of boys, to start witli a lot spells disaster 
A properly working Patrol System also becomes of increasing 
importance, and it is in this direction that the Scouter should throw 
his energies for the first few months After a certain amount of 
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of the \ illage sign which we have put up m my own particular village 
as largely the work of the Boy Scouts and their supporters This 
has had a very satisfactory success It has taught the villagers, 
old and young, a lot of history of the place, and has drawn the 
attention of tourists and travellers to the interest that the place 
holds for them It has established a certain civic pride in their 
village among the inhabitants, which goes to build up an esprit de 
corps and closer comradeship among them 

“Then there is Nature observation, keeping record of the early 
budding and blooming of trees and wild flowers, the migration of 
birds, the visits of otters, rats and foxes, etc 

“The completion of local maps with latest buildings, etc Ihe 
following up of by-paths and nghts-of-way to see that they are still" 
kept open to the public The seeking out of ancient remains, of 
roadways, camps, wells, fossils, etc The making of an exhibition, 
or, if possible, a museum of bygone implements, carvings, pictures, 
pillories and stocks, etc The keeping up of old local industries, 
legends, dances, plays, songs, customs, and dishes or drinks 
Tracing back the family descent of the older inhabitants The care 
of the War Memorial and garden round it, etc etc 

“Those and many other matters of local interest can be made 
objectives for the activity of the boys if the Scoutmaster suggests 
them (one only at a time, of course), attaching sufficient romance 
to them to bring about their enthusiastic pursuit The results 
can be not only good but very good 

“There are tons of history lying buried in every village if onl> 
we would dig for it, and there are antiquarian and field societies 
in every county only too ready to provide capable and enthusiastic 
helpers 

“A little over a century ago villages had their system of paying 
visits to each other, carrying their totem pole and headed by their 
band of instruments and singers This made for a healthy spirit 
of neighbourliness and courtesy while indicating a certain pride 
and esprit de corps in their own village Something of this kind 
might well be revived by Scout Troops and would be no small 
boon to the country ” 

It does not seem to be lack of occupation that is required in 
village Troops, but imagination to see the activities that can be 
pursued and discrimination in their choice 

There is one additional point worth mentioning The village is 
a small community, and because of this its attitude and habits can 
be the more easily influenced It is difficult to imagine the possi- 
bihtj of a town Troop having an influence on its neighbourhood, 
though I could give more than one instance of this A well-run 
Scout Troop IS, however, almost certain to have a considerable 
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influence on the villag-c m which it is situated. This conveys 
an added lesponsibiliU on the Scoutmaster, but it also gives 
him a real opportunity of marking the eflcct of the work that 
he is doing His results me quicker and easier to see 


CHAPTER XX 1! 

lit! SCOUT nOMtSTiAD 

So far v>c h.uc concentrated our attention on the single building 
of the Stout Tioop, but all the time that that building is in 
progress, and especialiv when it Jias been constructed, we should 
be conscious of, and pay attention to, the other buildings which, 
with ours, comprise the Homestead of the Scout Group 

It will be remembered that “the complete Group consists of 
three sections. Cub Pack, Seoul Troop and Ro\cr Scout Crew, 
but maj at any given time consist of one or two sections onl) . ’ ’ We 
should, however, do our best to ensure that the Scout Group is 
made complete, so that Scouting in our neighbourhood can become 
one complete whole, and can be made of service to boys from the 
age of eight upwards 

Although there arc these three distinct buildings m Scouting, 
they arc grouped together into a common homestead so as to embrace 
the whole Scoui family That family has certain aims and ideals 
to which the members of it — of all ages — arc striving. Some arc 
in the nursery — although it would not be wise to tell a real Wolf 
Cub that , some are in the schoolroom , some have gone out to 
work and arc beginning to make a way foi themselves in the woild 
All, howc^cr, have the same family tradition and honour lo uphold 
to the best of their ability 

In the last chapter of Wolf Ciihs, Scouting has been likened to a 
road or journey, which goes on from age to age. The winding paths 
of Cubbing open into the pioneers’ road through Scouting, and 
that road m its turn wijdens into the bi oad highways that run through 
life, and along which the Rover Scout can continue towards the 
ultimate goal of Scouting — good citizenship in this world and the 
next 

It IS very necessary that all Scouters should realise this fact, 
the journey is the same for the whole of Scouting, but the dilTerent 
sections of Scouting have attained to different stages on it 

It IS because of the different stages, and the different ages of 
the boys themselves, that different programmes and metliods are 
adopted In the Wolf Cub Pack use is made of the imaginative 
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outlook that bo^0 ^ub age have on hfe and their own doings 
Advenrtirei.^ 2 J*t^t&^ Yarns, Plays, Games and Work are all mixed 
togeth^^o a^to'^oCre the training of the young boy The Founder 
took ooks of Rudyard Kipling for his framework, 

and on that built a system which young boys could appreciate and 
employ— unconsciously — to secure their own well-being In the 
Scout Troop use is made of the still more adventurous spirit of the 
older boy and the good qualities of past adventurers are pointed 
out to him, and he is asked to be up and doing so as to follow their 
example of courage, independence and self-reliance Inevitably this 
means that the Scout must learn to do things for himself so that 
he can gam strength and confidence In the Rover Scout Crew 
the boy who is growing into a man is enabled to associate with others 
who have the same aims as himself and so obtain strength to develop 
himself as the happy, healthy, helpful citizen towards which his past 
training as a Cub and Scout has been directed He is also given 
strength and help to make a successful career for himself Rovers, ac- 
cording to the Founder’s own interpretation in Rovermg to Success, 
“are a Brotherhood of the Open-Air and Service They are Hikers 
on the Open Road and Campers of the Woods, able to shiftfor them- 
selves, but equally able and ready to be of some service to others ” 
Rovering “gives the older boy the means of remaining under helpful 
influences provides Scouting for young men with its joys of 
Backwoodsmanship and Nature-Craft , helps young men 
who desire it, to tram for Scoutmasters or Instructors gives 
young men the opportunity of doing useful seryice for others on a 
recognised footing ” I have been at some pains to go back to the 
original for these definitions, for I feel that the passage of years has 
tended to obscure rather than clarify them, and that there is a real 
need for Scouters to realise what was intended by Rover Scouting 

In Scouting, then, we have a complete scheme for Citizenship 
built up in three parts, all of which are of equal importance to the 
boy at the differing ages of Jus life It is the equality in them that 
has made me place them in three buildings bound together in the 
homestead, rather than place them on separate storeys in the same 
building 

The aim of every Scouter should be to see that the boy receives 
the continuous training suited for his age and tastes, that that train- 
ing leads him on in the same direction, and that he is encouraged 
to continue under its influence as he grows older 

It was in order to further this aim, and to achieve unity of pur- 
pose amongst the workers of the Scout Movement, that what is 
now known as the Group System was instituted The Group is a 
corporate whole with a Group Scoutmaster at its head It is not 
iicccssarj, although it is desirable, that the Group Scoutmaster 
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should be confined to the duties indicated by that position ; it is 
also possible for him to hold a warrant as Scoutmaster, Cubmaster 
or Rover Scout Leader That question depends on the man-power 
available It is necessary that where the Group has more than one 
section, the Scouters of each section should agree as to the one 
Scouter who is to take control of the Group as a whole and should 
support him loyally 

The Group Scoutmastei is the head of the community, but not 
an autocratic head, because he has a Group Council composed of all 
the Scouters of the Group which meets frequently and informally 
in order to help him with the governance of the community To- 
gether they discuss the policy of the community as a whole, any 
differences of opinion between various members of it, any activities 
which should be indulged in by one section of it, so that the other 
sections may fit in their scheme of training accordingly, individual 
members of the community who are becoming too old for one 
section and who should pass on to another, questions of financial 
and other administration Through the Council they establish the 
closest and friendliest relationships between each other, obtain 
sympathy with each other’s difficulties, and maintain an atmo- 
sphere of mutual helpfulness In this way tlie common object for 
which tliey are all working becomes clearer and closer 

The Group Scoutmaster, as the head of the community, is the 
head, or chairman, of this Council and controls its deliberations 
and activities He is the guardian of the Group as a whole and 
is responsible for its well-being to the Local Association and the 
District Commis'Sioner, and through the Commissioner to the Chief 
Scout and his Council He is the adviser and friend of all the 
other Scouters, and knows sufficient about their job to be in a 
position to help them, taking care not to usurp their functions or 
interfere unnecessarily He sees that the whole Group is linked 
up together, that all the mechanical aids towards unity — such as 
the wearing of the same Group scarf — are in use, that the' Going- 
up Ceremony between Pack and Troop and soTne similar ceremony 
between Troop and Crew are utilised and have an influence on all 
concerned, and that steps are taken by all the Soouters to secure 
co-operation in the working of their various sections 

The Scoutmaster of the Troop should have some knowledge of 
both Cubbing and Rovering, so that he can understand their con- 
nection with Scouting and can appreciate the differences of method 
and treatment that they demand He should maintain a wide out- 
look on Scouting and not confinehis thoughts entirely to that original 
part of It with which he is connected In order to secure the right 
attitude he should take some pains to study the evolution of both 
Cubbing and Rovering and come to an appreciation of the fact 
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that both are thylogfifcal and natural outcomes of the Founder’s 
ongrnal^u^ge^do^ irf regard to Scouting The Scoutmaster should 
knowthU'^ubgjOf'tTie'Pack, especially the older ones who are nearing 
Scout age He^libuld also keep m touch with his old Scouts who 
become Rover Scouts, maintain a friendly interest in them, and con- 
tinue to encourage them to carry their Scout ideals out in their lives 
In order to do this it is neither necessary nor advisable tliat he 
should become a Rover Scout himself The master of a school does 
not have to become an Undergraduate in order to keep in touch 
with his old bo>s who have gone up to the University If the 
Scoutmaster is also in charge of the Rover Scouts of the Group, 
there is still no further necessity for him to be one of them There 
is something derogatory to Rover Scouts in the argument that to 
retain their confidence “the Scouter has to go down to their level 
and become one of them ” 

The Scoutmaster should also look in on the Pack from time to 
time, when welcomed by the Cubmaster, and so keep in touch witli 
the doings of the Pack in order that his Scouting can be different 
from It He should be in constant communication with the Cub- 
master in regard to the boys who will shortly come up into the 
Troop, and should endeavour to know something of their characters 
before they do in order that he can place them under the Patrol 
Leader who will be most helpful, and himself know what kind of 
treatment he should give them when they come up into the Troop 

By the example he sets the Scoutmaster will encourage a friendlj 
attitude on the part of his Scouts not only to the Cubs and Rov^er 
Scouts of their own Group but also to Cubs and Rover Scouts 
generally By his example of friendliness with the other Scouters 
of the Group and of the District he will set an example of the real 
meaning of the Scout Brotherhood which will not fail to have its 
effect on the thoughts and actions of the Scouts of his Troop 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE VIEW FROM THE WINDOWS 

The surroundings of one’s home make a very great difference to 
one’s life, the view one has from one’s windows may be a cause 
for happiness or sorrow Not only have we to exercise great care 
in the construction of our Scout Homestead, but we have to choose 
a site for it which, without being too conspicuous, will give it an 
outlook ov er all the surrounding country 

We Scouters have to think things out for ourselves, we have to 
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satisfy ourselves in the first place that Scouting" js something"-^ which 
IS worth while, that it is sometlnng into which we can put our 
energies and abilities, that it is something into which we can put 
our hearts If the heart is not there, it is but a poor job we will 
make of it, and it is more than a poor outlook for the unfortunate 
boys we are pretending to lead Scouting is not a duty but a 
\ocation, and we should sense something of the call before we 
embark upon it 

Having satisfied ourselves on these points, we can start to build 
in the knowledge that our own personal foundations are secure 
In the process of building, however, we cannot afford to do without 
thought It IS the mortar which binds the bricks of our activities 
together, so that- course is raised upon course with safety Only 
by the continued application of that mortar, mixed as it must be 
with the real Scout Spirit, can the Scout building we are raising 
approach completion 

As we build we have to keep our eyes open all the time, in order 
that we can gam strength and knowledge from every encounter 
we make with other people — Scouteis and otherwise Some of 
us are in a position to be able to visit other Scout Groups, other 
Scout Districts, other Counties, even other Countries, and can 
pick up helpful information and advice as a result of all these contacts 
Others of us have opportunities of attending Conferences or 
Training Courses, where various Scouting subjects are discussed, 
and where, as is frequently the case, the most helpful discussions 
may be those that take place behind the scenes in little informal 
groups 

We have all some means open to us of fitting ourselves for our 
Scout work Some have more opportunities than others, but what- 
ever our opportunities we will benefit very little unless we can keep 
an open mind That is very easy to say, but very difficult of attain- 
ment All of us are inclined to suffer to a greater or lesser degree 
by reason of our own preconceived ideas ; the less the reason for 
the idea, the more do we appear to stick to it We are members 
of a Movement, we are helping our boys to fit themselves for life, 
to capture good citizenship, and so we ourselves must not stand still, 
we must be up and doing 

We are also members of a Brotherhood, and we must do our 
best to get all our Scouts to realise that Scouting is spread world- 
wide The first of all the important events m a Scout’s life is his 
Investiture If he has been a Wolf Cub previous to this he will 
already have advanced a great way on the road to understanding 
Right at the very beginning of his Scout journey we should be 
particularly careful to point out that he is entering a great Brother- 
hood of Youth, which spreads out from his own village or town 
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whole Country, the whole British Empire and the 
' ^ole AY^^rld As he journeys along he will remember that, and 
-emembrance he will be able to build a wide outlook as. 
lifflelby little incidents happen which help to confirm his Scout- 
master’s words 

We can introduce into the activities of the Troop studies and 
practices which help towards a complete realisation of the World- 
.Wide Brotherhood of Scouts Yarns of other parts of the world 
can be told, yarns of individual prowess as well as yarns of collective 
experiences Men who have travelled far afield can be roped in to 
say something of their experiences Correspondence can be ex- 
changed with Scouts and Troops in other parts of the World, but it 
is advisable, if personal contacts have not already been made, to 
seek the advice of the Overseas or International Departments at 
Imperial Headquarters before embarking on any promiscuous cor- 
respondence Our Troops can adopt Troops in other countries 
and keep in touch with them, exchange letters, reports, photographs, 
and even visits possibly Members of our own Troops go abroad, 
and we should make every effort to keep in touch with them, and 
learn of their experiences 

These are only a few of the many means that we can adopt to 
rouse and maintain interest in Scouting in other parts of the world 
We do need to give our boys as wide an outlook as we can, and we 
do desire the .World-Wide Brotherhood of Scouts to be a fact as 
well as a name 

It IS not given to all of us to be able to attend the Scout Jam- 
borees which are held in different countries, but whether we attend 
them or not we can all gather strength from them 

Let us build firm, let us build high, so that we can look abroad 
and see into the future that stretches down the years What does 
it hold for Scouting and for us’ We cannot tell, but we can see 
■visions, and we can strive to make our visions come true 

Speaking at the Massed Thanksgiving Service held during the 
World Jamboree at Arrowe Park on the 4th August, 1929, the anni- 
versary of the outbreak of the Great War, His Grace the Archbishop 
of ^Canterbury said 

“Twenty-one years ago a soldier dreamed a dream From his 
boyhood he had rcj'oiced in the life of a Scout In many adven- 
tures 'he had found that it quickened the mind and braced the will 
and made men good comrades His dream was that the spirit of 
the good Scout might make the boys of his own nation healthy, 
happj, and helpful, and fit them for loyal service to their country 
ind their God 

“To-day 'Behold this dreamer cometh,’ and becomes not alone, 
but with a comradeship of nearly two millions boys belonging to 
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forty-two countries His dream has become one of the -great 
realities of the world Ho^v deeply must his heart be moved as he 
remembers the little camp of a score of boys at Brownsea Island, 
where he first tried to make his dream come true, and contrasts it 
with this vast camp of fifty thousand, and thinks of his two 
million Scouts in every quarter of the globe 

“May I not dare to say to him before you all, ‘The Lord is with 
thee, thou mighty man of valour ’ I pray tliat God’s blessing may 
be upon him and upon the world-wide compan}» wherein his dream 
has been fulfilled ” 

The dream has become one of the great realities of the world 
The mountain that loomed so far distant has been climbed and 
conqueied tb disclose a still larger mountain that calls for still 
greater achievement 

Listen to the clarion call of Baden-Powell’s Farewell Bidding 
atthe World jamboree that marked the commg-of-age of Scouting 

T0-D\\ I SEND YOU OUT FROM 'VllROU F TO ALL THF WORLD, H) ARINO M\ 

svnnoi or Peacf and FriLowsinr, fach one of \ou m\ 'amrass\dok 
nFARING Ml MESSVOF OF LoVL AND FPLIOWSIIIP OS TUE WINGS OF SACRIFICE 
AND SeRVILT, to THF ENDS OF Till EaRTH FrOM 1 0\\ OS THF ScOUT SAMBO' 
or Peace is tug Golden A.rrow Carra it fast and far, so that au mps 
MAV KNOW THE BROTHERHOOD O'' MaN 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 




Here Is a great opportunity for your son Encourage him to plan 
his future career NOW The Royal Indian Navy are prepared 
to give him a valuable technical education, entirely FREE 
In return for his service to India he will enjoy the priceless 
advantage of thoroughly knowing a skilled trade 

Full informatton from: 

The Boy Scouts Association in India, 

Regal Buildings, New Delhi 
or 

your nearest Recruiting Office 

JOIN THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 








why give the dangerous germs that breed m 
dirt any chance to harm you"^ Guard yourself — a 
good scout should keep fit — wash with Lifebuoy 
regularly Lifebuoy gets rid of the health-menac- 
mg germs while it’s washmg you clean of 
perspiration and dirt — for it contains a special 
health element Lifebuoy is used by athletes all 
over the world because it helps them to keep fit. 
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